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PREFACE 
PARTS I AND II OF KING HENRY IV 


By Isrart Goriancz, M.A. 


THE EARLY EDITIONS 


(1) The First Part of King Henry the Fourth, entered 
on the Stationers’ Registers, under date of February 25, 
1597-8, appeared for the first time in a Quarto edition, 
with the following title-page:—“The History of Henrie 
the Fourth ; with the battell at Shrewsburie, betweene the 
King and Lord Henry Percy, surnamed Henrie Hotspur 
of the North. With the humorous conceits of Sir Iohn 
Falstalffe. At London. Printed by P. S. for Andrew 
Wise, dwelling in Paules Church-yard, at the signe of the 
Angell. 1598.” (Cp. Grigg’s Facsimile edition. ) 

No less than five subsequent Quarto editions appeared 
before the publication of the play in the first Folio; they 
were issued in 1599, 1604, 1608, 1613, 1622. Other 
Quartos belong to the years 1632 and 1639. Each edition 
seems to have been derived from its predecessor. 

The title of the play in the Folio is, “The First Part of 
Henry the Fourth, with the Life and Death of Henry 
Surnamed Hotspurre.” The Cambridge editors refer the 
Folio text to a partially corrected copy of the fifth Quarto. 
The earlier Quartos were, however, probably consulted by 
the corrector. 

(11) The Second Part of King Henry the Fourth was 
first published in Quarto in 1600, with the following title- 
page:—“The Second part of Henrie the fourth, contin- 
uing to his death, and coronation of Henry the fifth. 
With the humours of Sir John Falstaffe, and swaggering 
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Pistoll. As it hath been sundry times publikely acted by 
the right honourable the Lord Chamberlaine his seruants. 
Written by William Shakespeare. London. Printed by 
V. S. for Andrew Wise and William Aspley. 1600.” 
(Cp. Grigg’s Facsimile edition.) The play was entered 
by the publishers upon the Stationers’ Registers on August 
23rd of the same year. 

By some accident the first scene of Act III had been 
omitted in some copies of the Quarto. The error was recti- 
fied by inserting two new leaves, the type of some of the 
preceding and following leaves being used; hence there are 
two different impressions of the latter part of Act II and 
the beginning of Act II, ii. 

The text of this Part in the first Folio was probably 
ultimately derived from a transcript of the original MS. 
It contains passages which had evidently been originally 
omitted in order to shorten the play for the stage. ‘Some 
of these are among the finest in the play, and are too closely 
connected with the context to allow of the supposition that 
they were later additions, inserted by the author after the 
publication of the Quarto” (Cambridge editors). Sim- 
ilarly, the Quarto contains passages not found in the Folio, 
and for the most part “the Quarto is to be regarded as hay- 
ing the higher critical value.” 


DATE OF COMPOSITION 


There is almost unanimity among scholars in assigning 
1 Henry IV to the year 1596-1597. (i) According to 
Chalmers, the opening lines of the play “plainly allude” to 
the expedition against Spain in 1596. Similarly the ex- 
pression “the poor fellow never joyed since the price of 
oats rose” (II, i) may be connected with the Proclamation 
for the Dearth of Corn, etc., issued in the same year. 'The 
introduction of the word “‘valiant,” detrimental to the meter 
of the line, in Act V, iv, 41, 


“The spirits 
Of (valiant) Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms,” 
Viii 
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may perhaps also point to 1596~7 as the original date of 

composition: the Shirleys were knighted by the Queen in 

1597. 

(ii) The earliest reference to the play occurs in Meres’ 
Palladis Tamia, 1598; while Ben Jonson ends his Every 
Man Out of His Humour with the words, ‘““You may in time 
make lean Macilente as fat as Sir John Falstaff.” In the 
Pilgrimage to Parnassus, acted at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Christmas, 1598, there are what seem to be obvious 
reminiscences of the tapster’s “Anon, Anon, Sir.” 1 The 
point is of special interest in view of Mr. H. P. Stokes’ 
suggestion that 1 Henry IV was itself originally a Christ- 
mas play of the previous year, 1597. 

(iii) General considerations of style corroborate these 
pieces of external evidence ; its subtle characterization, “its 
reckless ease and full creative power,” its commingling of 
the serious and the comic, its free use of verse and prose, 
make the play “fa splendid and varied historic tragi-com- 
edy” rather than a mere “history,’—‘“historic in its per- 
sonages and its spirit, yet blending the high heroic poetry 
of chivalry with the most original inventions of broad 
humor” (Verplanck). Henry IV bears, in fact, the same 
relationship to Richard III, King John, and Richard II 
that The Merchant of Venice does to such early comedies 
as Love’s Labor’s Lost, The Two Gentlemen, Comedy of 
Errors, etc. The simple plots of the earlier histories gave 
place to the more complex Henry IV, much in the same 
way as the simple love-comedies were succeeded by the 
polymythic method of The Merchant of Venice. As far 
as the introduction of prose is concerned, the case of the 
present play is specially remarkable ; ? the earlier historical 
pieces, following the example of Marlowe’s Edward II, 
contained practically no prose at all. Similarly, in his 
avoidance of rhyme as a trick of dramatic rhetoric, Shake- 

10p. “I shall no sooner open this pint pot but the word like a 
knave-tapster will cry ‘Anon, Anon, Sir,’ ” etc. 

21,464 lines of prose occur in 7 Henry IV, and 1,860 lines in 2 
Henry IV, out of a totai 3,170 and 3,437 lines respectively. 
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speare shows, in Henry IV, that he has learned to differ- 
entiate between his lyrical and dramatic gifts. His earlier 
work in the department of history was indeed largely ex- 
perimental, and bore many marks of Shakespeare’s appren- 
tice hand; none of these previous efforts produced a typi- 
cally Shakespearean drama; in Henry IV Shakespeare, as 
it were, discovered himself. 

The Second Part of Henry IV, “at once the supplement 
and epilogue of the first part, and the preparation for the 
ensuing dramatic history of Henry V,” may with certainty 
be dated 1598-9. Ben Jonson’s Every Man Out of his 
Humour, acted in 1599, contains an early allusion to Jus- 
tice Silence.t It was probably not written, as has been 
maintained on insufficient ground, before the Stationers’ 
entry of 1 Henry IV in 1598, the title-page of the first 
Quarto of Part I, as well as the entry, imply that no second 
part was then in existence. ‘Christmas, 1598” may per- 
haps be the actual date of its first production. 


THE SOURCES OF THE PLOT 


The materials of both parts of Henry IV were derived 
from (I) Hall’s and Holinshed’s Chronicles, and (Il) from 
the old play of The Famous Victories of Henry the Fifth, 
which was acted before 1588, and of which editions ap- 
peared in 1594 and 1597 (Hazlitt, Shakespeare Library, 
Pisll. a S25), 

(1) On the whole, Shakespeare has followed history 
closely in this play ; among the most striking deviations is, 
perhaps, Shakespeare’s intentional change in making Hot- 
spur and the Prince of the same age, in order to heighten 
the contrast between them. ‘The characters of Glendower, 
Northumberland, Mowbray, the Archbishop, and Prince 
John, as well as that of Hotspur, have all undergone slight 
changes at Shakespeare’s hands. Noteworthy errors (due 
to the original Chronicles), are:—(i) calling the Earl of 

1 Savi. What’s he, gentle Mons. Brisk? Not that gentleman? 

Fasl. No, lady; this is a kinsman to Justice Silence. 
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Fife son to the beaten Douglas—an error due to the 
omission of a comma in Holinshed; (ii) confounding the 
Edward Mortimer, prisoner, and afterwards son-in-law of 
Glendower, and second son of the first Earl of March, 
with his nephew the Earl of March, entitled to the throne 
by legitimate succession, at this time a child in close keep- 
ing at Windsor Castle. Hence, in one place, Lady Percy 
is correctly styled Mortimer’s sister, in another she is re- 
ferred to as his aunt (Lloyd, Critical Essays, p. 228; 
Courtenay’s Commentaries on the Historical Plays, I, pp. 
75-159). 

(II) The old Chronicle of The Famous Victories cer- 
tainly provided Shakespeare with substantial hints for the 
comic element of his play,—‘*Ned, Gadshill, the old tavern 
in Eastcheap, the hostess, the recognition of Sir John 
Be rastte, or at least his horse, down even to the ‘race of 
ginger,’ that was to be delivered as far as Charing Cross, 
meet our eyes as we turn over the pages,” but, in the words 
of the same critic, “never before did genius ever transmute 
so base a caput mortuum into ore so precious.” 


FALSTAFF 


Sir John Oldcastle, one of the Prince’s wild companions 
in the old play, appears to have been the original of the 
character subsequently called Sir John Falstaff. A trace 
of the old name is still to be found in 1 Henry IV, where 
the Prince addresses the knight as “my old lad of the 
castle” (I, ii, 47): in 2 Henry IV (Quarto 1), the prefix 
“Old.” is found before one of Falstaff’s speeches. The 
fact that “Falstaff was substituted for “Oldcastle” 
throughout the plays perhaps explains the metrical imper- 
fections of such a line as “Away, good Ned, Falstaff sweats 
to death” (II, ii, 115). In the final Epilogue the change 
is still further emphasized. The tradition, however, re- 
mained, and in the Prologue to the play of Sir John Old- 
castle (printed in 1600, with Shakespeare’s name on the 
title-page of some copies) direct reference is made to the 
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degradation the Lollard martyr had suffered at the hands 
of the dramatist :— 


“It is no pampered glutton we present, 
Nor aged counsellor to youthful sin, 
But one whose virtue shone above the rest. 
Let fair truth be graced, 
Since forged invention former times defaced.” 


As late as 1618, Nathaniel Field, in his Amends for 
Ladies, referred to “the fat Knight, hight Oldcastle,” and 
not to Falstaff, as he who “truly told what honor was.” 
This single passage, in Mr. Halliwell’s opinion, would 
alone render, it highly probable that some of the theaters 
in acting Henry IV retained the name after the author had 
altered it to that of Falstaff. (Hence it is inferring too 
much to argue from the prefix “Old.” in a single passage, 
2 Henry IV, I, ii, 1387, that the Second Part of the play 
was written previously to the date of entry of the First 
Part in February, 1598.) 

There is in this case abundance of evidence to confirm 
the ancient tradition handed down to us by Rowe, that 
“this part of Falstaff is said to have been written originally 
under the name of Oldcastle; some of that family being 
then remaining, the Queen was pleased to command him to 
alter it.” Many Protestant writers protested against the 
degradation of the famous Lollard. “It is easily known,” 
wrote Fuller in his Worthies of England (ed. 1811, ii, p. 
131-2), “out of what purse this black penny came; the 
Papists railing on him for a heretic, and therefore he must 
also be a coward, though indeed he was a man of arms, 
every inch of him, and as valiant as any in his age.” } 

“Now,” continued old Fuller, “as I am glad that Sir 
John Oldcastle is put out, so I am sorry that Sir John 
Fastolfe is, putin... 9) 4 ANoras oun comedian excus- 

1Cp. Tennyson’s Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobhtin, with its noble 
vindication of the martyr’s character :— 


“Faint-hearted? tut! faint-stomached! faint as I am, 
God-willing, I will burn for Him.” 
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able by some alteration of his name; . . . few do 
heed the inconsiderable difference in spelling of their 
name.” Falstaff seems indeed to owe something more than 
his mere name to the famous Sir John Fastolf (c. 1878- 
1459), the degradation of whose character comes out so 
strongly in 1 Henry VI (III, ii, 104-9; iv, 19-47), ““where 
Fastolf (spelt Falstaff) is portrayed as a contemptible 
craven in the presence of Joan of Arc’s forces; and as pub- 
_licly stripped of his garter by Talbot.” 
Perhaps Fastolf’s reputed sympathy with Lollardism 
-may, as Mr. Gairdner suggests, have encouraged Shake- 
speare to bestow his name on a character bearing the ap- 
_pellation of an acknowledged Lollard like Oldcastle. Both 
characters suffered at the hands of their enemies; but the 
historical Sir John Fastolf, even as the historical Sir John 
Oldcastle, found many enthusiasts ready to defend his 
memory. pe 

“To avouch him by many arguments valiant is to main- 
tain that the sun is bright,” wrote Fuller in the noteworthy 
passage already quoted, “‘though the stage hath been over- 
bold with his memory, making him a thrasonical puff, 
and emblem of mock valor.” + (The Character of Sir 
John Falstaff, by T. O. Halliwell, 1541; Gairdner and 
Spedding’s Studies, pp. 54-77, On the Historical Elements 
in Shakespeare’s Falstaff; vide “Sir John Fastolf” im Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, by Sidney Lee, etc.) 


DURATION OF ACTION 


(1) The time of 1 Henry IV, as analyzed by Mr. P. A. 
Daniel, covers ten “historic” days, with three extra Fal- 
staffian days, and intervals. Total dramatic time, three 


i“The magnificent knight, Sir John Fastolf, bequeathed estates to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, part of which were appropriated to buy 
liveries for some of the senior scholars; but the benefactions in time 
yielding no more than a penny a week to the scholars who received 
the liveries, they were called, by way of contempt, Falstaff’s buckram- 
men” (Warton). 
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months at the outside (Trans. of New Shaks. Soc., 477- 
79) :— 


Day 1. Act I, i. London. News of the battle of 
Homildon, etc. Interval: a week (?). Hotspur comes 
to Court. 

[Day la. Act I, ii. London. Falstaff, Prince Hal, 
etc. The robbery at Gadshill planned. | 

Day 2. Act I, iii. Rebellion of the Perceys planned. 
Interval: some three or four weeks. 

Day 8. Act I, iii. Hotspur resolves to join the con- 
federates at Bangor. Interval: a week. Hotspur and 
Worcester reach Bangor. 

[ Days 2a, 3a. Act II, i, 11, iv; (Act III, ii) ]. 

Day 4 Act III, i. Bangor. Interval: about a fort- 
night. 
Day 5. Act III, ii. Prince Hal and his father. Inter- 
val: about a week. 

Day 6. Act III, ii. Prince Hal informs Falstaff of 
his appointment to a charge of foot for the wars. Inter- 
val: a week. 

Day 7. Act IV, i. Rebel camp near Shrewsbury. In- 
terval. 

Day 8. Act IV, ii. Near Coventry. 

Day 9. Act IV, ii.. The rebel. camp. Act IV, iv: 
York: 

Day 10. Act V,itov. The battle of Shrewsbury. 


The historic period represented ranges from the defeat 
of Mortimer by Glendower, June 12, 1402, to the Battle 
of Shrewsbury, July 21, 1403. 

(II) The time of 2 Henry IV occupies nine days as rep- 
resented on the stage, with three extra Falstaffian days, 
comprising altogether a period of about two months :— 


Day 1. Act I, i. Interval. 
Day 2. Act I, ii; Act I, ui. Interval (within which 
fall Day 1a: Act I, ii, and Day a: Act II, i, ii, iv). 
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Day 8 (the morrow of Day 2a): Act III,i. Interval. 

Day 4. Act III, u. Interval. 

Day 5. Act IV, i-iii. Interval. 

Day 6. Act IV, iv, v. 

Day 7. Act V, ii. Interval (including Day 3a: Act V, 
y, ll). 

Day 8. Act V, iv. 

Diy DCE. ve 

The historic period covers from July 21, 1403, to April 
9, 1413. 
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INTRODUCTION 


By Henry Norman Hvpson, A.M. 


The First Part of King Henry the Fourth was entered 
in the Stationers’ Register to Andrew Wise, February 25, 
1598; the entry running thus: “4 book intitled the His- 
tory of Henry IV, with the battle at Shrewsbury against 
Henry Hotspur of the North, with the conceited Mirth 
of Sir John Falstaff.” The same year it was published 
in a quarto pamphlet of forty leaves, with a title-page 
reading as follows: “The History of Henry the Fourth, 
with the battle at Shrewsbury between the King and Lord 
Henry Percy, surnamed Henry Hotspur of the North: 
With the humorous conceits of Sir John Falstaff. At 
London: Printed by P. S. for Andrew Wise, dwelling in 
Paul’s Church-yard, at the sign of the Angel. 1598.” It 
was issued again in 1599, the title-page being the same, 
except the addition,x—“Newly corrected by W. Shake- 
speare.” And there was a third issue in 1604, with a 
title-page varying from that of 1599 thus: “Printed by 
Valentine Simmes for Matthew Law, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Paul’s Churchyard, at the sign of the Fox.” 
It was also published a fourth and a fifth time by Matthew 
Law, in 1608 and 1613. Thus far it is simply called “The 
History of Henry the Fourth,” and nothing is said of its 
being “The First Part ;” but in the folio of 1623 it is en- 
titled “The First Part of Henry the Fourth, with the Life 
and Death of Henry surnamed Hot-spur.” »'The play was 
also mentioned by Meres in his Wit’s Treastry, in 1598, 
and was transferred from Wise to Law at the Stationers’, 
June 27, 1603. No further contemporary mention of it 
has been discovered. 
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All these editions have been collated by Mr. Collier, who 
says that “the text is unquestionably found in its purest 
state in the quarto of 1598.” The five later editions ap- 
pear to have been printed from that and from one another, 
all the errors of the first being retained, and new ones added 
in every reimpression. 

It is our firm conviction that King John and Richard 
II were both written some time before the play in hand; 
the priority of the former seeming so clear from the inter- 
nal evidence, as to render other argument needless, espe- 
cially if we bear in mind the Poet’s constant progress in 
art as shown in all his other plays. The extraordinary 
success and popularity of Henry IV appears in that no 
less than five issues were called for within a few years; 
and we might naturally infer therefrom that the play would 
not be suffered to remain unpublished long after it be- 
came known. It can scarce be doubted, however, as we 
shall presently sée, that the original name of F alstaff was 
Sir John Oldcastle; so that we must suppose the writing 
to have been long enough before the first entry at the 
Stationers’ for the Poet to see good cause for making the 
change, as that entry mentions “the conceited Mirth of 
Sir John Falstaff.” Nevertheless there seems no strong 
reason for assigning the composition to an earlier period 
than 1597. 

As to the fact of the change in question, there are some 
indications thereof in the play itself; as in Act I, sc. ui, 
where the prince calls Falstaff “my old lad of the castle;”’ 
and in the Epilogue to the Second Part, where the speaker 
says,—“For any thing I know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless already he be kill’d with your hard opinions ; 
for Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is not the man.” 
And in the quarto edition of the Second Part, Act I, se. 1i, 
one of Falstaff’s speeches has the prefix Old., the change 
probably not having been in that instance marked in the 
manuscript. Further evidence to the same effect has been 
found in the mention of “fat Sir John Oldcastle,” in a tract 
dated 1604, and entitled The Meeting of Gallants at an 
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Ordinary; and in the fact that Weaver makes Oldcastle, as 
Shakespeare does Falstaff, to have been page to Thomas 
Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. And the matter is put be- 
yond question by a passage in Amends for Ladies, a play 
by Nathaniel Field, published in 1618, and probably writ- 
ten as early as 1611: “Did you never see the play where 
the fat knight, hight Oldcastle, did tell you truly what this 
honor was??? which could refer to nothing else than Fal- 
staff’s soliloquy in Act V, sc. i, of this play. 

The reason of the change probably was, that the name 
and memory of “Sir John Oldcastle, the good Lord Cob- 
ham,” might be rescued from the profanations of the stage. 
Thus much seems hinted in the passage quoted above from 
the Epilogue, and may be gathered from what Fuller says 
in his Church History: ‘“Stage-poets have themselves been 
very bold with, and others very merry at, the memory of 
Sir John Oldcastle, whom they have fancied a boon com- 
panion, a jovial royster, and a coward to boot. The best 
is, Sir John Falstaff hath relieved the memory of Sir John 
Oldcastle, and is substituted buffoon in his place.”  Like- 
wise in the Prologue to the History of the Life of Sir 
John Oldcastle, 1600, we have the lines,x— 


“It is no pamper’d glutton we present, 

Nor aged counsellor to youthful sin, 

But one whose virtues shine above the rest, 
A valiant martyr, and a virtuous peer;” 


wherein the writer apparently refers to what he considered 
an abuse of the hero’s name on the stage. For Oldcastle, 
having been put to death as a Wickliffite, grew to be ex- 
ceedingly popular, and his name was held in great rever- 
ence after the Reformation. Another motive for the 
change may have been, the better to distinguish Shake- 
speare’s play from The Famous Victories of Henry V, a 
play which had been on the stage some yeavky and wherein 
Sir John Oldcastle was among ‘the names of the Dramatis 
Persone, as were also Ned and Gadshill. 

From all which, as well as from other causes, Mr. Halli- 
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well reasonably concludes, that the stage already had a rude 
outline of Falstaff under the name of Oldcastle; that Shake- 
speare at first took this latter name, but changed it to 
Falstaff before his play was printed; and that in some 
theaters that name was still retained after the change had 
been made. 

As to The Famous Victories of Henry V, there is no 
telling with any certainty when or by whom it was written. 
It is known to have been on the boards as early as 1588, 
because one of the parts was played by Tarleton, the cele- 
brated comedian, who died that year. And Thomas Nash 
thus alludes to it in his Pierce Penniless, 1592: ‘What a 
glorious thing it is to have Henry the Fifth represented 
on the stage, leading the French King prisoner, and forc- 
ing him and the Dolphin to swear fealty.” It was also en- 
tered at the Stationers’ in 1594; and a play called Harry 
the Fifth, probably the same one, was performed by Hens- 
Jowe’s companyin 1595; and not less than three editions 
of it were put forth, one in 1598, the others undated. All 
which tells strongly for its success and popularity. The 
action of the play extends over the whole space of time 
occupied by Shakespeare’s two parts of Henry IV and 
Henry V. The Poet can scarce be said to have built upon 
it or borrowed from it at all, any further than the tak- 
ing of the above-mentioned names. The play, indeed, is 
every way a most wretched, worthless performance, being 
altogether a mass of stupid vulgarity; at once vapid and 
vile; without the least touch of wit in the comic parts, or 
of poetry in the tragic; the verse being such only to the 
‘eye; Sir John Oldcastle being a dull low-minded profligate, 
uninformed with the slightest felicity of thought or humor, 
‘the prince an irredeemable compound of the ruffian, the 
blackguard, and the hypocrite, and their companions the 
fitting seconds of such principals: so that to have drawn 
‘upon it for any portion or element of Shakespeare’s Henry 
IV, were much the same as “extracting sunbeams from cu- 
-cumbers.” 

Of the First and Second Parts of Henry IV Dr. Johnson 
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rightly remarks,—“These two plays will appear to every 
reader, who shall peruse them without ambition of critical 
discoveries, to be so connected that the second is merely 
a sequel to the first; to be two, only because they are too 
long to be one.” For which cause it will be most con- 
venient to regard them as one in our introductory matter. 

In these plays, as elsewhere, Shakespeare’s main author- 
ity was Holinshed, in whatsoever he has of historical fact. 
And in this case it is hard to say whether the Poet has 
shown a more creative or a more learned spirit; there being 
perhaps no other work to be named, which in the same 
compass unites so great freedom of invention with so rich 
a fund of historical matter. Nor is it easy to decide 
whether there be more even of historical truth in what he 
created or in what he borrowed; for, as Hallam justly ob- 
serves, “what he invented is as truly English, as truly his- 
torical in the large sense of moral history, as what he read.” 

Bolingbroke came to the throne in 1399, having first de- 
posed his cousin, Richard II. The chief agents or instru- 
ments in this usurpation were the Percys, known in history 
as Northumberland, Worcester, and Hotspur, three 
haughty and turbulent noblemen, who afterwards troubled 
him to keep the crown, as much as they had helped him 
to get it; the obligations they had. laid upon him being in- 
deed just of the kind to beget ingratitude on his part and 
discontent on theirs. For, whatsoever favors were con- 
ferred on them, they regarded as their due; if any were 
denied, they thought themselves wronged: while he could as 
little bear to be reminded of their services as they could to 
have them forgotten. 

The rightful heir to the crown, next after Richard, was 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, a lad then about seven 
years old, whom, together with a younger brother, the 
king held in a sort of honorable custody, usijg various arts 
to prevent any popular discussion of his claims. Early in 
his reign, one of his leading partisans in Wales, Lord Grey 
of Ruthven, went to insulting and oppressing Owen Glen- 
dower, a nobleman of that country, who had been trained 
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up in the English court, and grown to be an apprentice in 
the law. Glendower petitioned the king and parliament 
for redress, and, his petition being rejected with insult, 
he thereupon took the work of redress into his own hands, 
and made indiscriminate war on all who abetted the king’s 
cause, aiming at nothing less than the independence of his 
country. Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to the young earl 
of March, and brother to Hotspur’s wife, being sent 
against him with an army, his forces were utterly broken, 
himself taken prisoner, and put into close confinement by 
Glendower, where the king suffered him to lie unransomed, 
being glad perhaps to be thus rid of him, lest, as the natural 
guardian of the young earl, he might at some future time 
undertake to assert the rights of his nephew. Shakespeare, 
however, following Holinshed, makes the earl himself, who 
was then engaged at Windsor, to have been Glendower’s 
prisoner; and it as remarkable that Hume has fallen into 
the same mistake: 

Glendower approved himself one of the most bold and 
enterprising warriors of the age. After Mortimer’s de- 
feat and captivity, the king led three powerful armies 
against him in succession, and was as often baffled by the 
valor or the policy of the Welchman, who, eluding his ap- 
proaches when he could not resist them, sought to wear out 
his patience by a protracted guerilla warfare. At length 
the elements made war on the king; his forces were storm- 
stricken, blown to pieces by tempests: which bred a gen- 
eral belief that Glendower could “‘command the devil,” and 
“call spirits from the vast deep.” The king finally gave 
up and retired, leaving Glendower unconquered; but still 
consoled himself that he yielded not to the arms but to the 
magic arts of his antagonist. 

In the beginning of his reign the king led an army into 
Scotland, and summoned the Scottish king to appear be- 
fore him at Edinburgh, and do homage for his crown: but 
finding that the Scots would neither submit nor fight, and 
being pressed by famine, he soon gave over the under- 
taking and withdrew. ‘To retaliate for this invasion, an 
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army of Scots broke into England, where many of them 
perished, and the rest were taken prisoners; in revenge of 
which loss the earl Douglas at the head of ten thousand 
bold Scots burst into England, and advanced as far as New- 
castle, spreading terror and havoc around him. Returning 
home loaded with plunder, they were met by the Percys at 
Homildon, where after a fierce and bloody battle the Scots 
were totally routed; Douglas himself being taken prisoner, 
as were also many other Scottish noblemen, and among 
them Murdac, earl of Fife, son to the duke of Albany, who 
was brother to the king, and at that time regent of 
Scotland. The most distinguished of the English leaders 
on this occasion was the well-known Hotspur, a man of a 
most restless, daring, fiery, and impetuous spirit, who first 
armed when he was twelve years of age; from which time, it 
is said, his spur was never cold, he being continually at war. 
with the Scots. 

The Percys rightly claimed by the laws of war to hold 
for ransom all the prisoners taken at Homildon, except the 
earl of Fife, whom, as being a prince of the Scottish 
blood royal, they were bound to deliver over to their sov- 
ereign. The king, however, demanded them all, as he 
wished to use them in bettering the terms of peace with 
Scotland. This demand the Percys stoutly refused, unless 
the king would ransom their kinsman Mortimer; which he 
as stoutly refused to do, alleging that Mortimer had treach- 
erously suffered himself to be taken. With which fraud- 
ulent answer and excuse the Percys were not a little fumed; 
and so they departed, purposing nothing less than to de- 
pose the king, and place the earl of March in his seat. 
Douglas being still their prisoner, they forthwith took 
him into their friendship, and at the same time struck a 
league with Glendower, who also set Mortimer free, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Thus were “that fiend 
Douglas, that spirit Percy, and that devil @lendower,” all 
banded together against King Henry. 

Nor was the king wanting on his part. Being informed 
of their doings, he quickly gathered about him such power 
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as he could, and passed forward with such speed, that he 
was in sight of them near Shrewsbury before they had any 
thought of his coming. Northumberland being kept back 
either by craft or by sudden illness, and Glendower not 
having yet come up, each side feared that the other might 
gain strength by delay; so that policy made them hasten 
an engagement. Composition, however, being first tried, 
the rebel chiefs set forth a list of their grievances, and 
Worcester was sent to confer with the king; but when the 
latter had condescended to all that was reasonable, and 
seemed to humble himself more than was meet, the former 
returned to Hotspur, and reported just the contrary of 
what had been offered. The battle which followed was one 
of the most obstinate and bloody on record: Hotspur sur- 
passed his former self, and Douglas, emulating him, per- 
formed amazing feats of valor, seeking the king all over 
the field, and slaying several captains arrayed in his garb; 
until the fall of Hotspur by an unknown hand, and the con-" 
sequent dispiriting of his men, at last gave the victory to 
the king. Worcester and Douglas being both taken, the 
former suffered as a rebel, the other was treated honorably 
as a prisoner of war. This battle took place in July, 1403, 
Prince Henry being then sixteen years of age. Young, how- 
ever, as he was, he did the work of a man: though wounded 
in the face with an arrow, insomuch that many tried to 
withdraw him from the field, yet, fearing lest his departure 
might strike doubt into his men, he stayed with them to 
the last, never ceasing to fight where the battle was hottest. 

Meanwhile Northumberland had set out with an army to 
join his son: but, hearing of the event at Shrewsbury, he 
disbanded his forces, and made his submission, alleging 
that his purpose in arming was to mediate between the 
parties; which apology the king accepted, thinking that 
too great severity would tend to propagate insurrection. 
Some two years later the earl entered into a fresh con- 
spiracy with Lord: Mowbray, the archbishop of York, and 
others, and again withheld himself when the issue came, 
thus, leaving his confederates to fight it out alone, after he 
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had drawn them too far to retreat. They having gathered | 
an army, the earl of Westmoreland and Prince John, the: 
king’s third son, were sent against them, and came up with 
them near York: but the earl, finding his force inferior, 
crushed them by a stratagem, wherein it seems doubtful | 
whether he showed more perfidy, or they more simplicity. 
Negotiations being opened, and a conference appointed in| 
the space between the armies, the carl heard their com- | 
plaints, granted their demands, and engaged that the king 
should satisfy them; then, seeing their joy at his con- 
cessions, proposed that they should drink together in sign 
of agreement, that the people on both sides might see it. 
The archbishop then gave word to his men to lay aside their 
arms, and they, beholding such tokens of peace, as shaking 
of hands and drinking together of the lords in loving man- 
ner, broke up their field and returned homewards. But the 
, earl had given secret orders for his men to keep their places ; 
and, as soon as he saw the prey fairly within his grasp, he — 
arrested the lords of the other side as traitors, and ordered - 
a murderous attack on their men. | 

Thereupon Northumberland, together with Lord Bar- 
dolph, fled into Scotland; and about three years after, in- 
1408, they broke into England with a power of Scots, sur-_ 
prised several castles, and were advancing with high hopes, 
when Sir Thomas Rokesby, sheriff of Yorkshire, brought a 
force upon them at Branham Moor; where, after a sharp 
conflict, the victory fell to the sheriff, both the earl and 
Bardolph being slain. Thus ended the risings of the 
Percys; they all having deservedly fallen before the powet 
which they had so wickedly helped to strengthen, and which 
they were therefore all the more eager to pull down, be- 
cause of the part they had in setting it up: strong sinews, 
indeed, with Bolingbroke for a head; but against that 
head their strength only served to work their own over- 
throw. r 

In the spring of 1405 Prince Henry, being then in his 
nineteenth year, was at the head of an army in Wales, 
where Glendower had hitherto carried all before him. By 
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his activity, prudence, and perseverance, the young hero 
gradually wrought the Welchman’s downfall. Soon after 
reaching the scene of war he gained a clean victory over 
Griffith, Glendower’s son, taking him prisoner, and pur- 
sued his success until checked by the arrival of foreign 
auxiliaries on the other side. The fall of Northumberland 
having at length rid the king of domestic enemies, he was 
able to furnish his indefatigable son with adequate supplies 
of men and means. Advancing slowly but constantly, he 
at last brought the whole country into subjection. He 
continued in this service most of the time for about four 
years, his valor and conduct awakening the most favorable 
expectations, and bringing him a degree of fame which is 
said to have moved his father’s jealousy. Even before the 
action at Shrewsbury he had given some tokens of the 
promise which afterwards rose up so enchantingly, but 
which was not a.little clouded by his rampant hilarity dur- 
ing the intervals.of labor in the field. His father was much 
grieved at these irregularities, and both his grief and his 
jealousy were augmented by some loose and unfilial words 
which were reported by certain meddling pickthanks as 
having fallen from the prince in hours of merriment. 
Hearing of this, he went with a train of his followers to 
expostulate with his father; yet even then he enacted a 
strange freak of oddity, arraying himself in a gown of 
blue satin wrought full of eyelet holes, and at every eyelet 
the needle still hanging by the silk. Being admitted to an 
interview in the presence of a few friends, he fell on his 
knees, and, presenting a dagger, begged the king to take 
his life, since he had withdrawn his favor. His father, be- 
ing much moved, threw away the dagger, and, embracing, 
kissed him, and owned with tears that he had indeed held him 
in suspicion, though, as he now saw, without just cause; 
and promised that no misreport should thenceforth shake 
his confidence in him. 

At another time, one of his unruly minions being con- 
victed of felony and sentenced to prison by Sir William 
Gascoigne, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, the prince 
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undertook to rescue him, and even went so far as to make 
an assault on the judge; whereupon that pattern of ju- 
dicial integrity and firmness ordered him into close keep- 
ing, and he had the good sense quietly to submit. Upon 
being told this his father exclaimed,—Happy the king 
that has a judge so firm in his duty, and a son so obedient 
to the law.” When he came to the throne, the prince 
showed his high appreciation of this righteous man by re- 
taining him in office. 

In the fourteenth year of his reign the king went about 
the design he had long cherished of undertaking the recov- 
ery of Jerusalem from the infidels. The provision for this 
being all made ready, he was stricken with “a very apo- 
plexy”? which soon ended his life. One day, while he was 
lying in a fit, apparently dead, having the crown on a pil- 
low beside him, Prince Henry carried it into another room. 
Upon reviving, the king asked sternly who had taken it, 
and, being told, ordered the prince into his presence. 
Pacified by his dutiful words, the king sighed out,—“‘Alas ! 
fair son, what right have you to the crown, since your 
father had none?” He answered,—‘My liege, with the 
sword you won it, and with the sword I will keep it.” 
“Well,” said the king faintly, “do as you think best: I 
leave the issue with God, and hope He will have mercy on 
my soul.” At the time of the last attack he was making 
his prayers at the shrine of St. Edward, and his attend- 
ants, fearing his present death, bore him into a chamber 
near by, belonging to the abbot of Westminster. As soon 
as he could speak, he asked the name of the room he was 
in, and, being told it was called Jerusalem, he said,—*Laud 
be given to the Father of heaven; for now I shall die here, 
according to the prophecy concerning me, that I should de- 
part this life in Jerusalem.” 

One of the finest passages in English criticism is in the 
seventh of Coleridge’s series of lectures delivered in 1818, 
where, after speaking of Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Massinger, he adds the following:—‘‘What had a 
grammatical and logical consistency for the ear,—what 
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could be put together and represented to the eye,—these 
poets took from the ear and eye, unchecked by any intui- 
tion of an inward impossibility ;—just as a man might 
put together a quarter of an orange, a quarter of an apple, 
and the like of a lemon and a pomegranate, and make it 
look like one round diverse-colored fruit. But nature, 
which works from within by evolution and assimilation, ac- 
cording to a law, cannot do so, nor could Shakespeare; for 
he too worked in the spirit of nature. In the Shake- 
spearean drama there is a vitality which grows and evolves 
itself from within,—a key-note which guides and controls 
the harmonies throughout.” 

What is here so justly said of the Poet’s dramas gen- 
erally holds good in the fullest measure of the First and 
Second Parts of King Henry IV, which, as already re- 
marked, are essentially one drama arranged and marked as 
two, “only because too long to be one.” Where, then, are 
we to find the“center and principle of vital unity here? 
what is the “key-note which guides and controls the har- 
monies throughout” this work? Doubtless it is to be 
sought for in the character of Prince Henry, and in the 
wonderful change alleged to have taken place in his be- 
havior on coming to the crown. Why was Henry of Mon- 
mouth so loose and wanton a reveller in his youth, and yet 
such a proficient in all noble and virtuous disciplines in 
his manhood? what causes, internal and external, deter- 
mined him to the one; what impulses from within, what in- 
fluences from without, transformed or developed him into 
the other? This, to the best of our judgment, is the cen- 
tral point where all the persons and events, with the strange 
alternations of wit and poetry, run together into an or- 
ganic whole. So that, if viewed in the light of this prin- 
ciple, the entire werk, with its broad, rich variety of char- 
acter and incident, will be found, we think, to proceed in 
a spirit of wise insight and design; the whole evincing 
indeed a wonderful opulence of imagination, but perhaps a 
still more wonderful mastery of reason. 

Accordingly, in the very first scene of the play this self- 
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same matter is put forth as uppermost in the king’s: 
thoughts. We refer to the passage between Westmoreland | 
and the king touching the victory at Homildon; where the 
former declares “it is a conquest for a prince to boast of ;”” 
and the latter thereupon owns that the fame of Hotspur 
makes him sad and makes him sin, as he sees “riot and dis- 
honor stain the brow of his young Harry,” and wishes it. 
could be proved that Hotspur was indeed his son, and the 
prince a scion of some other stock. The whole play is 
mainly ordered with a view to unfold the grounds and rea- 
sons of the wish thus expressed, and also the causes and 
process of their removal. 

Ali accounts of Bolingbroke agree in representing him 
as aman of great valor and policy; intensely aspiring, yet 
equally prudent; a profound master of state-craft; a keen 
discerner of the secret springs and workings of public opin-- 
ion, and therefore a great favorite with the people; and, 
therewithal, full of impassioned energy, and of a certain 
fiery yet well-governed enthusiasm. Which representation 
is fully borne out in that, though his reign was little else 
than a series of rebellions and commotions drawn on by the 
injustice whereby he reached the crown, and the bad title 
whereby he held it, yet he always got the better of them, 
and even turned them to his advantage; so that all efforts 
to undo his usurpation only served in the end to strengthen 
and confirm it, where he could not win the heart, cutting 
off the head, and managing to extract fresh security out of 
every danger. His last years, however, were much embit- 
tered, and his death probably hastened, by the anxieties 
growing out of his position, and the remorses consequent 
upon his crimes. 

But though such be the character generally ascribed to 
him, no historian has come near Shakespeare in the paint- 
ing thereof. As matter especially in poitjt, take the ac- 
count he is made to give of himself while remonstrating 
with the prince against his idle courses; which is not less 
admirable for historic truth than for power of art. 
Equally fine, also, both for truth of history and for skill 
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of pencil, is the account of his predecessor, immediately 
following that of himself; where we may see that he has 
the same piercing insight of men as of means, and has 
made Richard’s follies and vices his tutors; from his mis- 
carriages learning how to supplant him, and perhaps en- 
couraging his errors, that he might make a ladder of them, 
to mount up and overtop him. And how his penetrating 
and remorseless sagacity is flashed forth in Hotspur’s out- 
bursts of rage at his demanding all the prisoners taken at 
Homildon; wherein that roll of living fire is snappish 
enough to be sure, but then he snaps out much truth. And 
his artful practice is still more forcibly apparent in what 
the same person says of him on the eve of the battle at 
Shrewsbury, representing him as shrewdly and unscrupu- 
lously encouraging rebellion, that he might use the rebels 
till he was strong enough to do without them, or to crush 
them if they got’in his way. And long afterwards, in his 
“very latest counsel” to the prince, we have his deep sub- 
tle policy working out, like a passion strong in death; yet 
its workings come forth suffused with gushes of right feel- 
ing, thus showing that after all he was not all politician; 
that beneath his firm close-knit prudence there was a soul 
of moral sense, a kernel of religion. And it is quite ob- 
servable how the Poet, following the leadings both of na- 
ture and of history, makes him to be plagued by foes 
springing up in his own bosom in proportion as he ceases 
to be worried by external enemies; the crown beginning to 
scald his brows as soon as he has put down those who would 
pluck it from him. Moreover, the workings of conscience 
arm the irregularities of his son with the stings of a Prog 
idential retribution : though not ignorant of the prince’s 
noble and gentle qualities, and of the encouragement they 
offer, yet the knowledge of his own mistreadings fills him 
with apprehensions of the worst; his very virtues, his pa- 
triotism and paternal love, being thus turned into ministers 
of sorrow by the memory of his former deeds. 

But though policy was perhaps the leading trait in the 
character of this great man, nevertheless it was not so 
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prominent but that other and better ones were strongly’ 
visible. And even in his policy there was much of the) 
breadth and largeness which go to distinguish the states- 
man from the politician. Besides, he was a man of great; 
spirit and prodigious bravery, had a real eye to the inter- 
ests of his country as well as of his family, and in his wars} 
he was humane much above the custom of his time. So 
that the more we study what he was and what he did, the: 
more we shall probably be inclined to say with “‘well-lan- 
guaged Daniel,”— | 

“And, Lancaster, indeed, I would thy cause 

Had had as lawful and as sure a ground, 


As had thy virtues and thy noble heart, 
Ordain’d and born for an imperial part.” 


How different is the atmosphere which waits upon that 
marvellous group of rebel war-chiefs, whereof Hotspur is 
the soul, and where chivalry reigns as supremely as wit 
and humor do in the haunts of Falstaff. It is exceedingly 
difficult to speak of Hotspur satisfactorily ; not indeed be- 
cause the lines of his character are not bold and prominent 
enough, but rather because they are so much so. For his 
frame is greatly disproportioned, which causes him to be 
all the more distinguishable, and perhaps to seem larger 
than he really is; and one of his leading excesses manifests 
itself in a wiry, close-twisted, red-hot speech, which burns 
into the mind such an impression of him as must needs 
make any commentary seem prosaic and dull. There is no 
mistaking him: no character in Shakespeare stands more 
apart in plenitude of peculiarity ; and stupidity itself can 
hardly so disguise or disfeature him with criticism, but 
that he will still be recognized by any one that has ever 
seen him. He is as much a monarch in his sphere as the 
king and Falstaff are in theirs; only they rule more by 
power, he by emphasis and stress there is something in 
them that takes away the will and spirit of resistance; he 
makes every thing bend to his arrogant, domineering, ca- 
pricious temper. Who that has been with him in the scenes 
at the palace and at Bangor, can ever forget his bounding, 
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sarcastic, overbearing spirit? How he hits all about him, 
and makes the feathers fly wherever he hits! it seems as if 
his tongue could go through the world, and strew the road 
behind it with splinters. And how steeped his speech every 
where is in the poetry of the sword! In what compact and 
sinewy platoons and squadrons the words march out of his 
mouth in bristling rank and file! as if from his birth he had 
been cradled on the iron breast of war. How doubly 
charged he is, in short, with the electricity of chivalry! in- 
somuch that you can touch him nowhere but that he will 
give you a shock. 

In those two scenes, what with Hotspur, and what with 
Glendower, the poetry is as unrivalled in its kind as the 
wit and humor in the best scenes at Eastcheap. What a 
dressing Hotspur gives the silken courtier who came to 
demand the prisoners! And how still more effectual is that 
he gives the king for persisting in his demand: where he 
seems to be under a spell, a fascination of rage and scorn; 
nothing can check him, he cannot check himself, because, 
besides the boundings of a most turbulent and impetuous 
nature, he has always had his own way, having from his 
boyhood held the post of a feudal war-chief: whatsoever 
thought touches him, it forthwith kindles into an over- 
mastering passion that bears down all before it: irascible, 
headstrong, impatient, every effort to arrest or divert him 
only produces a new impatience; and we have “the uncon- 
trollable rush of an energetic mind, surrendering itself to 
impulses impossible to be guided by will or circumstance, 
and sweeping into its own torrent whatsoever barriers of 
prudence feebler natures would oppose to it.” We see that 
he has a rough and passionate soul, great strength and ele- 
vation of mind, with little gentleness and less delicacy, and 
“a force of will that rises into poetry by its own chafings ;” 
—that when he once gets thoroughly started, nothing can 
stop him but exhaustion; and that when this comes “the 
passion of talk is ready to become the passion of action.” 
“Speaking thick” is elsewhere set down as one of his pe- 
culiarities; and it seems doubtful whether the Poet took 
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this from some tradition concerning him, or considered it 
a natural result of his prodigious rush and press of 
thought. 


Hotspur’s untamed boisterousness of tongue has perhaps 


its best setting forth in the scene at Bangor between him 
and Glendower. Here one hardly knows which to admire 


most, his wit or his impudence. He finally stops the mouth 
of his antagonist, or heads him off upon another subject; 


as he does again shortly after in a dispute about the parti- 
tioning of the realm; and he does it not so much by force 
of reason as of will and speech. His contempt of poetry 


is highly characteristic; though it is observable that he 


has spoken more poetry than any other person in the play. 


But poetry is altogether an impulse with him, not a pur-— 
pose, as it is with Glendower; and he loses all thought of — 


himself and of his speech in the intensity of passion with 
which he contemplates the object or occasion that moves 
him. His celebrated description of the fight between Glen- 
dower and Mortimer has been censured as offending good 
taste by its extravagance. Perhaps, indeed, it were not 
in good taste to put such a strain into the mouth of a 
contemplative sage, like Prospero; but in Hotspur its very 
extravagance is in good taste, because hugely character- 
istic. 

Another consequence, apparently, of Hotspur’s having 
so much of passion in his head, is the singular absence of 
mind so well described by Prince Henry, and so finely ex- 
emplified in the scene with his wife; where, after she has 
closed her noble strain of womanly eloquence, he calls in a 
servant, makes several inquiries about his horse and orders 
him to be brought into the park, hears her reproof, ex- 
changes some questions with her, and fights a battle in 
imagination, before he answers her tender remonstrance. 
Here it is plain that his absence is not from any lack of 
strength, but from a certain rapidity and, skittishness of 
mind: he has not the control of his thinking; the issues of 
his brain being so conceived in fire as to preclude steadiness 
of attention and the pauses of thought: that which strikes 
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his mind last must pop out first ; and, in a word, he is rather 
possessed by his thoughts, than possessing them. 

The qualities we have remarked must needs in a great 
measure unfit Hotspur for a military leader in regular war- 
fare; the whole working of his nature being too impulsive 
and heady for the counterpoise of so weighty an under- 
taking. Too impetuous and eager for the contest to con- 
cert operations; too impatient for the end to await the 
adjustment of means; abundantly able to fight battles, but 


_ not to scheme them; he is qualified to succeed only in the 


hurly-burly of border warfare, where success comes more 


_by fury of onset than by wisdom of plan. All which is 
finely shown just before the battle of Shrewsbury, where 


if he be not perversely wrong-headed, he is so headstrong, 
peremptory, and confident even to rashness, as to render 
him quite impracticable: we see, and his fellow-chieftains 


see, that there is no coming to a temper with him; that he 


will be sure to fall out and quarrel with whoever stands out 
from or against. his purposes. Yet he nowhere appears 
more truly the noble Hotspur than on this occasion, when 
amidst the falling off of friends, the backwardness of al- 
lies, and the thickening of dangers, his ardent and brave 
spirit turns his very disadvantages into sources of confi- 


| dence. 


Hotspur is a general favorite: whether from something 


in himself, or from the injuries he has suffered at the hands 


of the king, he has our good will from the first: we can 
scarce choose but wish him success; nor is it without some 
reluctance that we set the prince above him in our regards. 
Which may be owing in part to the interest we take, and 
justly, in his wife, who, timid, solicitous, affectionate, play- 
ful, is a woman of the true Shakespearean stamp, and such 
as we shall find delineated nowhere else. Nothing can well 
surpass, in its way, the harmony which we feel to be be- 
tween her prying inquisitive gentleness, and his rough, 
stormy courage; for in her gentleness there is much 
strength, and his bravery is not without gentleness. The 
scene at Warkworth, where they first appear together, is a 
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choice heart-refection: combining the beauty of movement 
and of repose, it comes into the surrounding elements like a 
patch of sunshine in a tempest. | 

The best of historical matter for poetical and dramatic | 
uses probably was never turned to better account that way | 
than in the portrait of Glendower. He is represented, with | 
great art and equal truth, according to the superstitious 
belief of his time; a belief wherein he doubtless shared him- 
self: for if the winds and tempests came when he wished | 
them, it was natural for him to think, as others thought, | 
that they came because he wished them. The popular ideas 
respecting him all belonged to the region of poetry; and 
Shakespeare has given them with remarkable exactness, at 
the same time penetrating and filling them with his own 
spirit. 

Crediting the alleged portents of his nativity, Glendower | 
might well conclude he was not “in the roll of common | 
men,” and so betake him to the study and practice of those 
magic arts which were generally believed in then, and for 
which he was specially marked by his birth and all the | 
courses of his life. And for the same cause he would nat- 
urally become somewhat egotistical, long-winded, and 
tedious, presuming that what was interesting to him, as re-| 
lating to himself, would be equally so to others for its own 
sake. So that we need not altogether discredit Hotspur’s 
account of the time spent “in reckoning up the several 
devils? names that were his lackeys.” For, though Hot- 
spur exaggerates here, no doubt, as he does everywhere 
else, yet we see that he has some excuse for his sauciness to 
Glendower, in that he has been greatly bored by him. And 
there is something ludicrous, withal, in the Welchman’s be- 
ing so wrapped up in himself and his matter, as not to 
perceive the unfitness of talking thus to one so harebrained 
and skittish. 

Glendower, however, is no ordinary enthusiast: a man of 
wild and mysterious imaginations, yet he ,has, therewithal, 
a practical skill that makes them tell against the king; his 
dealing in magic rendering him even more an object of 
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fear, than his valor and conduct. And his behavior in 
the disputes with Hotspur approves him as much superior 
in the external qualities of a gentleman, as he is more su- 
perstitious, and amply justifies Mortimer’s apology for 
him. Though no suspicion of anything little or mean 
can attach to Hotspur, it is characteristic of him to in- 
dulge his haughty temper even to the thwarting of his 
purpose: he will hazard the blowing up of the conspiracy 
rather than put a bridle on his impatience; which the 
Welchman with all his grandeur and earnestness of preten- 
sion is too prudent to do. In the portrait of Glendower 
there is nothing unwarranted by history ; only Shakespeare 
has with great beauty made the enthusiastic and poetical 
spirit of the man send him to the study of magic arts, as 
involving some natural aptitude and affinity for them. It 
may be interesting to know that he managed to spin out the 
contest among the wilds of Snowdon far into the next 
reign; his very superstition perhaps lending him a strength 
and firmness of soul which no misfortune could break. We 
cannot leave this strange being without remarking how 
sweetly his mind nestles in the bosom of poetry, as appears 
in the passage where he acts as interpreter between Morti- 
mer and his wife; and where, in the words of our Mr. 
Whipple, “the thought seems born of melody, and the 
melody to pervade it as an essence.” 

Prince Henry was evidently a great favorite with the 
Poet. And he makes him equally so with his readers, cen- 
tering in him almost every manly grace and virtue, and 
setting him forth as the mirror of Christian kings and 
loadstar of honor, a model at once of a hero, a gentleman, 
and a sage. Wherein, if not true to fact, he was so to the 
sentiment of the English nation; that people having prob- 
ably cherished the memory of Henry V with more fondness 
than any other of their kings since the great Alfred. 

In the character of Prince Henry Shakespeare deviated 
from all the historical authorities known to have been ac- 
cessible to him, and this deviation has been borne out by 
later researches, thus giving rise to the notion that he drew 
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from some traditionary matter that had not yet found a) 
place in written history. A special and extraordinary 
conversion, it would seem, was generally thought to have 
fallen upon the prince on coming to the throne; and such\ 
and so great appears to have been the difference in his be- 
havior as prince and as king, that the old chroniclers could! 
only account for the change by some miracle of grace, or 
touch of supernatural benediction. Walsingham, a con- 
temporary, gives out that “as soon as he was invested with 
the ensigns of royalty he was suddenly changed into a new 
man, behaving with propriety, modesty, and gravity, and 
showing a desire to practise every kind of virtue.” Cax- 
ton, also, says that he “was a noble prince after he was 
king and crowned; howbeit in his youth he had been wild, 
reckless, and spared nothing of his lusts nor desires.” 
Fabyan in like sort tells us that “this man before the death 
of his father applied himself to all vice and insolency:” 
and divers other old writers speak of him in the same strain. 
And herewith agrees the speech of Holinshed: “This king, 
even at first appointing with himself to show that princely 
honors should change public manners, determined to put 
on him the shape of a new man. For whereas aforetime he 
had made himself a companion unto misruly mates of dis- 
solute order and life, he now banished them all from his 
presence ; and in their places chose men of gravity, wit, and 
high policy, by whose wise counsel he might at all times 
rule to his honor and dignity.” It should be observed, 
however, that he elsewhere speaks of him more in accord- 
ance with the Poet’s representation: “Indeed he was 
youthfully given, grown to audacity, and had chosen him 
companions, with whom he spent the time in such recre- 
ations and delights as he fancied. Yet it should seem by 
the report of some writers, that his behavior was not of- 
fensive, or at least tending to the damage of anybody; 
since he had a care to avoid doing of wrong, and to tender 
his affections within the tract of virtue, whereby he opened 
unto himself a ready passage of good liking among the 
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prudent sort, and was beloved of such as could discern his 

disposition.” 

There is no question that Prince Henry’s conduct was 
indeed such as to lose him his seat in the council, where 
he was replaced by his younger brother. And it is equally 
certain that in mental and literary accomplishment he was 
far in advance of the age, being in fact as well one of the 
most finished gentlemen, as of the greatest statesmen and 
best men of his time. This seeming contradiction between 
the prince and the king is all cleared up and smoothly 
reconciled in the Poet’s representation. It was for the 
old chroniclers to talk of his miraculous conversion: Shake- 
speare in a far wiser spirit brings his conduct within the 
ordinary rules and measures of human character, represent- 
ing whatsoever changes occur in him as proceeding by the 
methods and proportions of nature. We shall see here- 
after how his early “addiction to courses vain” is fully 
accounted for by the marvellous array of attractions pre- 
sented in Falstaff; it being no impeachment either of his 
moral or his intellectual manhood, that he is drawn away 
by such a mighty magazine of fascinations. It is true, 
he is not altogether unhurt by his connection with Sir 
John: he is himself plainly sensible of this; and the knowl]- 
edge thereof is one of the things that go to justify his 
treatment of Falstaff on coming to the crown. And even 
in his wildest merrymakings we have pregnant arguments 
of his virtue, as when the Hostess reminds Sir John how 
“the prince broke thy head for likening his father to a 
singing-man of Windsor.” Shakespeare has nothing finer 
in its way than the gradual sundering of the ties that 
bind him to Falstaff, as the higher elements of his nature 
are called forth by emergent occasions, and his turning the 
dregs of his vile companionship into food of noble thought 
and sentiment, extracting the sweetness of wisdom from the 
weeds of his dangerous experiences. And his whole prog- 
ress through this transformation, until, “like a reappear- 
ing star,” he emerges from the cloud of wildness wherein 
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he had obscured his contemplation, is dappled with rare 
spots of beauty and promise. 

It should be remarked that Hotspur was in fact about 
twenty years older than the prince: which difference of age 
would naturally foreclose any rivalry or emulation between 
them ; and one of the Poet’s most judicious departures from 
literal truth is in approximating their ages, as if on pur- 
pose that such influences may have a chance to work. And 
the king shows his usual policy in endeavoring to make the 
fame of Hotspur tell upon his son; though even here he 
strikes wide of his real character, misderiving his conduct 
from a want of noble aptitudes, whereas it springs rather 
from a lack of such motives and occasions with which his 
better aptitudes can combine. Yet the king’s great sagac- 
ity appears in his speaking thus to the prince; for he has 
more penetration than to be ignorant that there is matter 
in him that will take fire when such sparks are struck into 
it. Accordingly, before they part, the prince speaks such 
words, and in such a spirit, as to win his father’s confi- 
dence ; the emulation kindled in him being no less noble than 
the object of it. Now it is that his many-sided, har- 
monious manhood begins fully to unfold itself. He has 
already developed susceptibilities answering to all the at- 
tractions of Falstaff; and we hope none of our readers will 
think the worse of him for preferring the atmosphere of 
Eastcheap to that of the court. Henceforth the issue 
proves that he has far better and stronger susceptibilities, 
which sleep indeed during the absence, but spring forth 
at the coming of their proper stimulants and opportunities. 
In the close-thronging dangers that beset his father’s 
throne, he has noble work to do, and in the thick-clustering 
honors of Hotspur he has noble motives for doing it; and 
both together furnish those more congenial attractions 
whereby he is gradually loosened and detached from the 
former, and drawn up into that nobly-proportioned beauty 
with which both poetry and history have invested him. 

We cannot now dwell on the many gentle and heroic 
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qualities that make up his well-rounded, beautiful character. 
His tenderness of filial piety appears in the words,—“My 
heart bleeds inwardly, that my father is so sick ;” and his 
virtuous prudence no less, in his putting off all show of 
grief, as knowing that this, taken together with his past 
levity, will be sure to draw upon him the imputation of 
hypocrisy: his magnanimity, in the eloquence with which 
he pleads for the life of Douglas: his ingenuousness, in 
the free and graceful apology to the king for his faults: 
his good-nature and kindness of heart, in the apostrophe 
to Falstaff, when he thinks him dead: his chivalrous gener- 
osity, in the enthusiasm with which he praises Hotspur ; and 
his modesty in the style of his challenge to him. And yet 
his nobilities of heart and soul come along in such easy 
natural touches, drop out so much as the spontaneous is- 
sues of his life, that we scarce notice them, thus engaging 
him our love and honor, we know not how or why. Great 
without effort,“and good without thinking of it, he is in- 
deed a noble ornament of the kingly character. We must 
dismiss the enchanting theme with a few sentences from 
Knight. “Our sympathies,” says this writer, “would be 
almost wholly with Hotspur and his friends, had not the 
Poet raised up a new interest in the chivalrous bearing of 
Henry of Monmouth, to balance the noble character of 
the young Percy. Rash, proud, ambitious, prodigal of 
blood, as Hotspur is, we feel that there is not an atom of 
meanness in his composition. He would carry us away 
with him, were it not for the milder courage of young 
Harry,—the courage of principle and of mercy. Frank, 
liberal, prudent, gentle, yet brave as Hotspur himself, the 
prince shows that even in his wildest excesses he has drunk 
deeply of the fountains of truth and wisdom. The wis- 
dom of the king is that of a cold and subtle politician ;— 
Hotspur seems to stand out from his followers as the 
haughty feudal lord, too proud to have listened to any 
teacher but his own will;—but the prince, in casting away 
the diginity of his station to commune freely with his fel- 
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low-men, has attained that strength which is above all con- 

ventional power: his virtues as well as his frailties belong 

to our common humanity; the virtues capable, therefore, 

of the highest elevation, the frailties not pampered into 

crimes by the artificial incentives of social position.” 
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HENRY IV 


The character of the king is worked out by Shakespeare 
with that perfect penetration which is peculiar to him, as a 
prototype of diplomatic cunning and of complete mastery 
over fair appearance and all the arts of concealment. The 
difference between that which a man is and that which he 
appears occupies the poet in this character as it does in 
Richard III. But Henry IV is rather a master in conceal- 
ment than in dissimulation; he cannot, like the other, play 
any part required with dramatic skill; he can only exhibit 
the good side of his nature; he can steal kindness and con- 
descension from Heaven; he is a Prometheus in diplomatic 
subtlety, and, as Percy calls him, “a king of smiles.” 
That which separates him and his deep political hypocrisy 
from Richard II, as far as day from night, is that he pos- 
sesses this good side, and has only to exhibit it and not to 
feign it. Far removed from authorizing murder like the 
other, and delighting in the iron-hearted assassin, wading’ 
ever deeper from blood to blood and deadening conscience, 
he has rather wished than ordered Richard’s death, and has 
cursed and exiled the murderer; conscience is roused in him 
immediately after the deed, and he wishes to expiate largely 
for the once suggested bloodshed. At the close of Richard 
II, and at the beginning of this play, we find him occu- 
pied with the idea of making a crusade to the Holy Land in 
expiation of Richard’s death. Strangely in this reserved 
mind, which fears to look into itself, does the domination 
of a wordly nature interweaye itself with the stimulus of 
remorse; devout and serious thoughts of repentance are 
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joined in this design with the most subtle political motives ; 
earnestness of purpose and inclination to allow the pur- 
pose to be frustrated jar in a manner which the poet has 
made perfectly evident in the facts, though not more evi- 
dent in the king’s reflections than is natural to such a na- 
ture. We are in doubt whether the worldly man hesitates 
at the serious realization of his religious design, or whether 
by the decree of Heaven the expiation of that murder was 
to be denied him as the natural consequence of his earlier 
deeds. He is in earnest about the crusade, but mostly 
when he is ill; then his fleet and army are in readiness. It 
has been foretold to him that he shall die at Jerusalem 
(and he dies at last in a chamber which bears this name) ; 
when death is near, his haste and earnestness for the con- 
secrated place of expiation become greater; but that he 
thinks on the pilgrimage also in days of health is a proof 
of the seriousness of his intention generally. This serious- 
ness would not at such times have been so great in him if 
the political principles of wise circumspection did not 
prompt him to the same resolution as that to which he was 
urged by prophecy, superstition, and conscience. He 
would gladly divert the evil sap from the land, and lead 
the agitated spirits to the Holy Land, that “rest and lying 
still, might not make them look too near into his state ;” 
in dying he bequeathed to his son the lesson of his domestic 
policy: that he should “busy giddy minds with foreign 
quarrels; that action, hence borne out, may waste the 
memory of the former days,” the remembrance of his ac- 
quisition of the throne.—Gervinus, Shakespeare Com- 
mentaries. 


The King, though the titular hero, is not the dramatic 
center of the play. He claims precedence, however, as the 
main link with Richard II, and how close Shakespeare 
meant the connection between the two pieces to be is 
shown by the fact that the one opens, as the other closed, 
with Henry’s avowal of an intended crusade. Under the 
royal robe and crown we see the figure of the old Boling- 
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broke, in all essentials unchanged. But while hitherto he 
has been shown in contrast to characters who threw his 
higher qualities into effective relief, henceforward he is 
tried by harder tests. Diplomacy and determination en- 
abled him to wrest the crown from Richard’s feeble hands, 
and they enable him to keep it firmly in his grasp. But 
they cannot make him successful in the highest sense, either 
as a man or as a king; and they cannot, above all, yield 
him the inward peace for which he sighs. The usurper has 
to suffer a Nemesis in no wise arbitrary, but the inevitable 
result of his own nature and actions. As he confesses on 
his death-bed, it was by “bypaths and indirect crook’d 
ways” that he “‘met” his crown, only to find it sit trouble- 
some upon his head. Richard’s prophecies of woe to come 
are fulfilled. The shrewd, self-reliant politician cannot 
blossom into a benignant sovereign, loving and beloved. 
With all his talents and virtues, he lacks the integrity of 
nature and the personal magnetism which rivet perma- 
nently the attachment of men.—Boas, Shakspere and his 
Predecessors. 


HOTSPUR AND PRINCE HENRY 


The characters of Hotspur and Prince Henry are two 
of the most beautiful and dramatic, both in themselves and 
from contrast, that ever were drawn. They are the es- 
sence of chivalry. We like Hotspur the best upon the 
whole, perhaps because he was unfortunate.—Hazurr, 
Characters of Shakespear’s Plays. 


FALSTAFF 


He [Falstaff] is one of the brightest and wittiest spirits 
England has ever produced. He is one of the most glo- 
rious creations that ever sprang from a poet’s brain. 
There is much rascality and much genius in him, but 
there is no trace of mediocrity. He is always superior to 


his surroundings, always resourceful, always witty, always 
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at his ease, often put to shame, but, thanks to his inventive 
effrontery, never put out of countenance. He has fallen 
below his social position ; he lives in the worst (though also 
in the best) society; he has neither soul, nor honor, nor 
moral sense; but he sins, robs, lies, and boasts, with such 
splendid exuberance, and is so far above any serious at- 
tempt at hypocrisy, that he seems unfailingly amiable 
whatever he may choose to do. Therefore he charms every 
one, although he is a butt for the wit of all. He per- 
petually surprises us by the wealth of his nature. He is 
old and youthful, corrupt and harmless, cowardly and dar- 
ing, “fa knave without malice, a liar without deceit; and a 
knight, a gentleman, and a soldier, without either dignity, 
decency, or honor.” * The young Prince shows good 
taste in always and in spite of everything seeking out his 
company.—Branpves, William Shakespeare. 


The secret of Falstaff’s wit is for the most part a mas- 
terly presence of mind, an absolute self-possession, which 
nothing can disturb. His repartees are involuntary sug- 
gestions of his self-love; instinctive evasions of every- 
thing that threatens to interrupt the career of his tri- 
umphant jollity and self-complacency. His very size 
floats him out of all his difficulties in a sea of rich conceits ; 
and he turns round on the pivot of his convenience, with 
every occasion and at a moment’s warning. His natural 
repugnance to every unpleasant thought or circumstance, 
of itself makes light of objections, and provokes the most 
extravagant and licentious answers in his own justifica- 
tion. His indifference to truth puts no check upon his in- 
vention, and the more improbable and unexpected his 
contrivances are, the more happily does he seem to be de- 
livered of them, the anticipation of their effect acting as a 
stimulus to the gaiety of his fancy. The"guccess of one 
adventurous sally gives him spirits to undertake another: 


1 Maurice Morgann: dn Hssay on the Dramatic Character of Sir 
John Falstaf’. 
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he deals always in round numbers, and his exaggerations 
and excuses are “open, palpable, monstrous as the father 
that begets them.”—Hazurrr, Characters of Shakespeare’s 
Plays. 


Under a helpless exterior, Falstaff conceals an extremely 
acute mind; he has always at command some dexterous 
turn whenever any of his free jokes begin to give displeas- 
ure; he is shrewd in his distinctions, between those whose 
favor he has to win and those over whom he may assume a 
familiar authority. He is so convinced that the part which 
he plays can only pass under the cloak of wit, that even 
when alone he is never altogether serious, but gives the 
drollest coloring to his love-intrigues, his intercourse with 
others and to his own sensual philosophy.—ScuizceEt, 
Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 


HOTSPUR 


Hotspur was first cousin of Henry IV and perhaps his 
senior; in 1388, the year after Henry Monmouth’s birth, 
he had led the English forces at Otterburne. Yet Shake- 
speare makes them youthful rivals of the same age, to 
point the contrast between Hotspur’s passion for personal 
glory and Henry’s contented self-effacement. Hotspur in 
his way, not less than Henry, rebels against the traditions 
of his order. His blunt petulance, his disdain for music 
and poetry, his somewhat bourgeois relations with his 
wife, infringe as rudely as Henry’s choice of comrades, or 
his weakness for “the poor creature, small beer,” upon the 
code of chivalrous breeding. But Hotspur’s unconven- 
tionalities spring from mere insensibility to other ambitions 
than that of snatching “honor” by heroic exploits; while 
Henry’s most questionable compliances with the ways of 
mean men betray only a somewhat crude exercise of that 
“liberal eye” which in later days discovered still “some 
soul of goodness in things evil,” that genial sympathy 
which on the eve of Agincourt banished fear from the 
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meanest of his “brothers, friends and countrymen” (Henry 
V, chorus iv). Henry is of kin with all Englishmen, a liv- 
ing embodiment of England; Hotspur is so far from em- 
bodying England that he conspires without a qualm to 
break it up, and is only concerned to round off the inden- 
tations which diminish his own share.—Herrorp, T'he 
Eversley Shakespeare. 


GLENDOWER 


Glendower was a romantic half-barbarian, although he 
had been “trained up in the English court.” As the edu- 
cated savage frequently falls back into barbaric ways, in 
spite of the polishing of grammar and rhetoric, so it is to 
be feared that Glendower was but a veneered courtier, after 
all. He was the natural product of the hard life amid 
Welsh fastnesses ; the superstitions of a people whose ances- 
tors had perhaps been the pupils of the Druid priesthood ; 
and an implicit belief that he held so important a place in 
the creative scheme that at his nativity, not only 

The goats ran from the mountains and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields, 


but 
The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes 
Of burning cressets: é 
The frame and huge foundation of the eat 
Shak’d like a coward. 


Glendower was a poet, and a chieftain of men who were 
equally at home with the harp and chant, with the mixing 
of magic potions, with clever devices in the torture of pris- 
oners, and in the wild irregular sallies and retreats which 
made up their idea of warfare. Glendower was a gentle- 
man also, as will be observed in his intercourse with the 
brutal wit of Hotspur, and his tender thoughtfulness and 
care for women. But he was not a soldier Hor a diplomat. 
He could and did defend his mountain caverns for many 
years, but he could not direct or command armies.— 
Warner, English History in Shakespeare’s Plays. 
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SIR RICHARD VERNON 


Vernon is by much the noblest of all the “subordinates” 
in the play. His constancy to the rebel party does not 
prevent his bearing honorable testimony to the merits of 
their opponents. His admiration of the gallant bearing 
of Prince Harry is in the purest spirit of chivalry, and 
true chivalry always carried honor—which is justice—to 
the verge of romance in generous dealing. It is Vernon 
who gives that superb description of the prince and his 
comrades, whom he had seen preparing for the campaign, 
in the Ist scene of the 4th Act, Part I. Vernon is the 
moderator in the party: he is the only one impressed with 
the dignity of impartiality; and therefore he would be 
the man—for steadiness of principle—to be intrusted be- 
yond a whole council of such men as Worcester. He was 
constant to his cause; and although we regret that such a 
character should have paid the rebel’s penalty with one 
like Worcester, yet the moral conveyed in the sacrifice to 
loyalty and quiet government is a valuable one.-—CuarkE, 
Shakespeare’s Characters. 


DOUGLAS 


Douglas is a creation that adds wonderful force to the 
scene, and aids in giving dignity and relief both to the 
king and to Hotspur. There is somewhat barbarous and 
uncivilized in his traits that speaks of a nation remoter 
from refinement than Northumberland. He asserts and 
dwells upon his own boldness with as little delicacy as he 
imputes fear and cold heart to Worcester, and is more petu- 
lant and inconsiderate in urging on the battle prematurely 
than Hotspur himself. Brave and most efficient he is as 
a soldier even to excite the enthusiastic admiration of his 
ally, but when he finds himself overmatched he runs away 
without hesitation, though it be to look for an opponent 
he can better cope with, and in the rout he is captured by 
most undignified catastrophe: “upon the foot of fear, fled 
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with the rest,” the hero who professed that the word fear 
was unknown in Scotland :— 


“And falling from a hill he was so bruised— 
That the pursuers took him.” 


This accident is historical, like his military renown, and in 
the seeming incongruity Shakespeare found the key of the 
character. 

The Douglas of this play always reminds me of the 
Ares of the Iliad—a coarse exponent of the mere animal 
propensity to pugnacity, delighting in the circumstances. 
of homicide, but when pierced by the spear of Diomed, 
hastily flying from the conflict and bellowing aloud.— 
Luoyp, Critical Essays. 


LADY PERCY 


Lady Percy, the wife of Hotspur, is a very lively and 
beautiful sketch: she is‘sprightly, feminine, and fond; but 
without anything energetic or profound, in mind or in feel- 
ing. Her gaiety and spirit in the first scenes, are the re- 
sult of youth and happiness, and nothing can be more nat- 
ural than the utter dejection and brokenness of heart which 
follow her husband’s death; she is no heroine for war or 
tragedy; she has no thought of revenging her loss; and 
even her grief has something soft and quiet in its pathos. 
Her speech to her father-in-law, Northumberland, in which 
she entreats him “not to go to the wars,” and at the same 
time pronounces the most beautiful eulogium on her heroic 
husband, is a perfect piece of feminine eloquence, both in 
the feeling and in the expression.— Jameson, Shakespeare’s 
Heroines. 


SUMMARY 


In the first part the battle of Shrewsbury forms the 
catastrophe, the center and aim of the action. In this 
part the nature of feudalism is represented more from its 
chivalrous aspect. The barons, in whom this element pre- 
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dominates, who are more knights than feudal lords— 
Percy, Douglas, Mortimer and Blount—are the leaders of 
the events. Hence we have here, of course, pre-eminently 
a representation of the nature of personal prowess, the 
foundation of chivalry. Percy is the representative of 
that inborn, natural valor, that unbridled conceit in the 
power of the individual I, that reckless courage of the 
knight-errant which heedlessly throws itself into danger, 
nay, which finds pleasure in it, and seeks for it, because it 
is necessary for the development of his nature, for his en- 
joyment and for the gratification of his ambition. Prince 
Henry, on the other hand, is the representative of that 
other and higher valor which is of an entirely intellectual 
nature, consisting in the mind’s conscious superiority over 
danger, whether it be to overcome it, or to remain the vic- 
tor in spite of being apparently vanquished; valor such as 
was displayed by the great historical heroes, Alexander, 
Hannibal and Julius Cesar. In order that both species of 
valor might be clearly exhibited in their effectual and sig- 
nificant contrast, Prince Henry had to receive a prominent 
place in the drama, and, on the other hand, Percy’s char- 
acter had to be allowed scope in so far that, in all the es- 
sential relations of life, as son, husband and friend, he 
might excite special interest—Uurici, Shakespeare’s Dra- 
matic Art. 


In Henry IV Shakespeare does fair justice to the facts 
or the fictions of history; we have no reason to complain 
of any excess of the comic element, but rather to welcome 
it; even if it disfigured or overshadowed the history, we 
might well pardon it as being the very finest of its kind; 
but it does not; there was little that might be called heroic 
in the ruling sovereign, there was no Agincourt in his 
reign. Yet the personality and the career of Harry Percy 
are splendidly exhibited, although these, of course, are 
again a magnificent foil for Shakespeare’s favorite hero 


[Henry V].—Lucr, Handbook to Shakespeare’s Works. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON 44 


Kine Henry the Fourth 
Henry, Prince of Wales, 
Joun of Lancaster 

Eary oF WESTMORELAND 
Sir Water Biunt 
Tuomas Percy, Harl of Worcester 

Henry Percy, Harl of Northumberland 

Henry Percy, surnamed Horspur, his son 
Epmunp Mortimer, Harl of March 

Ricuarp Scroor, Archbishop of York 
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Lords, Officers, Sheriff, Vintner, Chamberlain, Drawers, two Carriers, 
Travelers, and Attendants 


Scene: England 
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SYNOPSIS 
By. J. Exuts Burpick 


1 
ACT I 


Henry IV’s plans for a crusade are broken off by news 
of rebellions in Wales and in Scotland. Henry Percy, 
famous in history as Hotspur, son of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, is victorious over the Scots under Douglas at 
Homildon. The king demands the prisoners from his gen- 
eral, but Hotspur refuses to give them up unless King 
Henry will ransom his kinsman, Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
of March, who*is held prisoner by the Welsh. This the 
king will not~do, for he fears Mortimer may some day 
claim the crown. Hotspur then sends his prisoners home 
without ransom and joins in the plots of the Welsh and 
Scots to overthrow Henry. 


ACT 


The Prince of Wales is a wild youth; his favorite com- 
panion is Sir John Falstaff, whose chief occupations are 
talking and drinking wine. Falstaff and three comrades 
rob some travelers on the highway near Gadshill; the thiefs 
are in turn set upon by the Prince and one companion in 
disguise and put to flight. Later Falstaff boasts of an en- 
counter with foes whose number increases with every men- 
tion of them, but the Prince turns the laugh on him by 
telling him the truth. A messenger from the king bring- 
ing the news of Hotspur’s rising in the North interrupts 
their merriment. 

ACT II 
The king takes his son to task for his dissolute life 


and the Prince arouses to a sense of his responsibilities. 
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Synopsis KING HENRY IV 
On his promise to be more worthy of his position, he is en- 
trusted with part of the royal forces. By his influence 
Falstaff is given a command of foot-soldiers. 


ACT IV 


Hotspur is encamped near Shrewsbury, and, although 
he learns that neither his father nor the Welsh can come 
to his assistance, he determines to battle with the royal 
forces. 


ACT V 


The king offers to pardon the rebels if they will lay 
down their arms, but his message is distorted before its de- 
livery to Hotspur and he gives battle. The rebels are 
defeated, Hotspur being slain by the Prince. Henry IV 
and the Prince then go to Wales to quell the insurrection 
there. 


THE FIRST PART OF 


KING HENRY IV 


ACT FIRST 
ScENE I 


*London. The palace. 


E'nter King Henry, Lord John of Lancaster, the 
Earl of Westmoreland, Sir Walter Blunt, and 
others. 


King. So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe short-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenced in stronds af'ar remote. 

No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her lips with her own children’s 
blood; 
No more shall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruise her flowerets with the armed hoofs 
5. “No more the thirsty entrance of this soil,’ etc.; Folio 4, “en- 
trails” for “entrance”; Steevens, “entrants”; Mason “Hrinnys”’; Ma- 
lone compares Genesis iv. 11: “And now art thou cursed from the 
earth, which hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood 
from thy hand”; “entrance” probably =“the mouth of the earth or 


soil.”—I. G. 
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Of hostile paces: those opposed eyes, 
Which, like the meteors of a troubled heaven, 10 
All of one nature, of one substance bred, 
Did lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery, 
Shall now, in mutual well-beseeming ranks, 
March all one way, and be no more opposed 
Against acquaintance, kindred and allies: 
The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, 
No more shall cut his master. Therefore, 
friends, 
As far as to the sepulcher of Christ, 
Whose soldier now, under whose blessed cross 
We are impressed and engaged to fight, 21 
Forthwith a power of English shall we levy; 
Whose arms were moulded in their mothers’ 
womb 

To chase these pagans in those holy fields 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 
But this our purpose now is twelve month old, 
And bootless ’tis to tell you we will go: 

9. “those opposed eyes”; the eyes of contending armies; the intent 


gaze of two forces as they rush together being vividly put for the 
forces themselves.—C. H. H. 


22. “levy”; Steevens assures us that to levy a power to a place “is 
an expression quite unexampled, if not corrupt”; and he proposes 
lead instead of levy: which Gifford has effectually upset by the follow- 
ing from Gosson’s School of Abuse, 1587: “Scipioy,before he levied 
his forces to the walles of Carthage, gave his soldier$‘the print of the 
citie in a cake, to be devoured.”—H. N. H. 

28. “now is twelve month old,’ so Qq. 1, 2; Ff., “is a twelve-month 
old”; Qq. 7, 8, “is but twelve months old.”—I. G. 
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Therefore we meet not now. Then let me 
hear 30 

Of you, my gentle cousin Westmoreland, 
What yesternight our council did decree 
In forwarding this dear expedience. 

West. My liege, this haste was hot in question, 
And many limits of the charge set down 
But yesternight: when all athwart there came 
A. post from Wales loaden with heavy news; 
Whose worst was, that the noble Mortimer, 
Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 
Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 40 


30. “therefore we meet not now”; that is, we meet not now on 
that question; the question whether we will go.—H. N. H. 

33. “this dear expedience” ; this momentous enterprise—C. H. H. 

35. “limits of the charge”; express and definite instructions.— 
C. H. H. 

38. “the noble Mortimer’; two historical Edmund Mortimers were 
confused by Holinshed, and hence by Shakespeare. The following 
table shows their relationship to one another and to Lady Percy :— 


Edmund Mortimer, 3rd Earl of March. 
| 


| Rik | 
Elizabeth, Roger Mortimer, 4th Earl Sir Edmund Mortimer 
PO kde IeLCY. of March. (1376-1409) 
(Hotspur). | (def. by Glendower). 


Anne, Edmund Mortimer, 
m. Richard, Earl of 5th Earl of March (1391-1425), 
Cambridge (Hen. V, ii. 2. 11). (direct heir to the throne after death 
of Richard II). iZ Hen. VI, ii. 5. 
In the play the Mortimer who had a title to the crown is identified 
with Glendower’s captive; he is inconsistently spoken of as brother 
to Hotspur and his wife (1 i. 3. 142, ii. 3. 78), and as their nephew 
(1 iii. 1. 196). In i. 3. these two Mortimers are further identified 
with Roger Mortimer, fourth Earl, who was proclaimed by Richard 
II his heir in 1385. 
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Was by the rude hands of that Welshman 
taken, 
A thousand of his people butchered; 
Upon whose dead corpse there was such misuse, 
Such beastly shameless transformation, 
By those Welshwomen done, as may not be 
Without much shame retold or spoken of. 
King. It seems then that the tidings of this broil 
Brake off our business for the Holy Land. 
West. This match’d with other did, my gracious 
lord; 
For more uneven and unwelcome news 50 
Came from the north and thus it did import: 
On Holy-rood day, the gallant Hotspur there, 
Young Harry Percy, and brave Archibald, 
That ever-valiant and approved Scot, 
At Homildon met, 
Where they did spend a sad and bloody hour; 


42, So in all the quartos: the folio has “dnd a thousand.” We 
prefer the former, not only as having better authority, but because 
it makes the connection plainer between a thousand people and whose 
dead corpse. Of course being is understood before butchered, and 
corpse is used as a collective noun.—The matter of the passage is 
thus related by Holinshed: “Owen Glendower, according to his ac- 
customed manner, robbing and spoiling within the English borders, 
caused all the forces of the shire of Hereford to assemble togither 
against him, under the conduct of Edmund Mortimer, earle of March. 
But comming to trie the matter by battell, whether by treason or 
otherwise, so it fortuned, that the English power was discomfitted, 
the earle taken prisoner, and above a thousand of his people slaine 
in the place. The shamefull villanie used by the Welshwomen towards 
the dead carcasses was such as honest eares would be ashamed to 
heare, and continent toongs to speake thereof. “The dead bodies 
might not be buried, without great summes of monie given for libertie 
to conveie them awaie.”—H. N. H. 

53. “Archibald”; fourth Earl of Douglas.—C. H. H. 
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As by discharge of their artillery, 

And shape of likelihood, the news was told; 
For he that brought them, in the very heat 
And pride of their contention did take horse, 60 
Uncertain of the issue any way. 

King. Here is a dear, a true industrious friend, 
Sir Walter Blunt, new lighted from his horse, 
Stain’d with the variation of each soil 
Betwixt that Homildon and this seat of ours; 
And he hath brought us smooth and welcome 

news. 
The Earl of Douglas is discomfited: 
Ten thousand bold Scots, two and twenty 
knights, 
Balk’d in their own blood did Sir Walter see 
On Homildon’s plains. Of prisoners, Hot- 
spur took 70 
Mordake the Earl of Fife, and eldest son 
To beaten Douglas; and the Ear] of Athol, 
Of Murray, Angus, and Menteith: 


5%. “their artillery”; Holinshed says that “with violence of the 
English shot [the Scotch] were quite vanquished and put to flight.” 
Holinshed means arrows, and Mr. Wright suggests that Shakespeare 
“may have misunderstood” the ambiguous word “shot.” In another 
account of the battle, however (Hist. of Scotland, ii. 254, quot. Stone, 
p. 132), Holinshed speaks expressly of the “incessant shot of arrows.” 
It is probable that Shakespeare understood perfectly that Holinshed 
meant arrows, and chose himself to mean the more impressive dis- 
charge of cannon.—C. H. H. 

64, No circumstance could have been better chosen to mark the 
expedition of Sir Walter. It is used by Falstaff in a similar manner, 
“to stand stained with travel.”—H. N. H. 

71. “Mordake the Earl of Fife’; this was “Murdach Stewart, not 
the son of Douglas, but the eldest son of Robert, Duke of Albany, 
Regent of Scotland, third son of King Robert II” (“the” first sup- 
plied by Pope).—I. G. 
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And is not this an honorable spoil? 
A gallant prize? ha, cousin, is it not? 
West. In faith, 
It is a conquest for a prince to boast of. 
King. Yea, there thou makest me sad and makest 
me sin 
In envy that my Lord Northumberland 
Should be the father to so blest a son, 80 
A son who is the theme of honor’s tongue; 
Amongst a grove, the very straightest plant; 
Who is sweet Fortune’s minion and her pride: 
Whilst I, by looking on the praise of him, 
See riot and dishonor stain the brow 
Of my young Harry. O that it could be 
proved 
That some night-tripping fairy had exchanged 
In cradle-clothes our children where they lay, 
And call’d mine Percy, his Plantagenet! 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 90 
But let him from my thoughts. What think 
you, Coz, 
Of this young Percy’s pride? the prisoners, 
Which he in this adventure hath surprised, 
To his own use he keeps; and sends me word, 
I shall have none but Mordake Earl of Fife. 
95. Percy had an exclusive right to these prisoners, except the 
earl of Fife. By the law of arms, every man who had taken any 
captive, whose redemption did not exceed ten thousand crowns, had 
him clearly to himself to acquit or ransom at his pleasure. But 


Percy could not refuse the earl of Fife; for, he being’a prince of the 


royal blood, Henry might justly claim him, by his acknowledged 
military prerogative—H. N. H. 
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West. This is his uncle’s teaching: this is Worces- 
ter, 
Malevolent to you in all aspects; 
Which makes him prune himself, and bristle up 
The crest of youth against your dignity. 
King. But I have sent for him to answer this; 100 
And for this cause awhile we must neglect 
Our holy purpose to Jerusalem. 
Cousin, on Wednesday next our council we 
Will hold at Windsor; so inform the lords: 
But come yourself with speed to us again; 
For more is to be said and to be done 
Than out of anger can be uttered. 
West. I will,.my liege. [ Haxeunt. 


ScenE IT 


London. An apartment of the Prince’s. 
Enter the Prince of Wales and Falstaff. 


Fal. Now, Hal, what time of day is it, lad? 

Prince. Thou are so fat-witted, with drinking 
of old sack and unbuttoning thee after sup- 
per and sleeping upon benches after noon, 


96. “Worcester”; Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcester, younger 
brother of the Earl of Northumberland.—C. H. H. 

97. An astrological allusion, Worcester is represented as a ma- 
lignant star that influenced the conduct of Hotspur.—H. N. H. 

107. That is, more is to be said than anger will suffer me to say.— 
EIoeiN', ka 

Scene 2. The place of this scene, which cannot be made more 
specific, was first given thus by Theobald.—C. H. H. 
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that thou hast forgotten to demand that 
truly which thou wouldst truly know. 
What a devil hast thou to do with the time 

of the day? Unless hours were cups of 
sack, and minutes capons, and clocks the 
tongues of bawds, and dials the signs of 10 
leaping-houses, and the blessed sun himself 

a fair hot wench in flame-colored taffeta, I 
see no reason why thou shouldst be so super- 
fluous to demand the time of the day. 

Fal. Indeed, you come near me now, Hal; for 
we that take purses go by the moon and the 
seven stars, and not by Pheebus, he, ‘that 
wandering knight so fair.’ And, I prithee, 
sweet wag, when thou art king, as, God save 
thy grace,—majesty I should say, for grace 20 
thou wilt have none,— 

Prince. What, none? 

Fal. No, by my troth, not so much as will serve 
to be prologue to an egg and butter. 

Prince. Well, how then? come, roundly, 
roundly. 


16. “the seven stars’; so in the first four quartos; the other old 
copies and modern editions generally omit the.—H. N. H. 

17. “that wandering knight so fair’; an allusion to “El Donzel 
del Febo,” the “Knight of the Sun,” whose adventures were trans- 
lated from the Spanish:—“The First Part of the Mirrour of 
Princely deeds and Knighthood: Wherein is shewed the Worthiness of 
the Knight of the Sunne and his brother Rosicleer. . . . Now 
newly translated out of Spanish into our vulgar English tongue, by 
M(argaret) T(iler)”; eight parts of the book Wore published be- 
tween 1579 and 1601. Shirley alludes to the Knight in the Gamester 
(iii. 1) -— 

“He has knocked the flower of chivalry, the very 
Donzel del Phebo of the time.’—I. G. 
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Fal. Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art 
king, let not us that are squires of the 
night’s body be called thieves of the day’s 
beauty: let us be Diana’s foresters, gentle- 30 
men of the shade, minions of the moon; and 
let men say we be men of good government, 
being governed, as the sea is, by our noble 
and chaste mistress the moon, under whose 
countenance we steal. 

Prince. Thou sayest well, and it holds well too; 
for the fortune of us that are the moon’s 
men doth ebb and flow like the sea, being 
governed, as the sea is, by the moon. As, 
for proof,.now: a purse of gold most reso- 40 
lutely snatched on Monday night and most 
dissolutely spent on Tuesday morning; got 
with swearing “Lay by’ and spent with cry- 
ing “Bring in; now in as low an ebb as the 
foot of the ladder, and by and by in as high 
a flow as the ridge of the gallows. 

Fal. By the Lord, thou sayest true, lad. And 
is not my hostess of the tavern a most sweet 
wench? 


Prince. As the honey of Hybla, my old lad 50 


29, 30. “night’s”; “beauty”; Falstaff is an inveterate player upon 
words, as here between “night” and knight, and “beauty” and booty. 
A squire of the body originally meant an attendant on a knight, but 
became a sort of flash phrase for a pimp.—As to “Diana’s foresters,” 
Hall the chronicler tells of a pageant exhibited in the reign of Henry 
VIII wherein were certain persons called Diana’s knights——H. N. H. 

50. “Of Hybla”’; reading of Qq., omitted in Ff.; “my old lad of 
the castle”; probably a pun on the original name of Falstaff (cp. 
Preface).—I. G. 
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of the castle. And is not a buff jerkin a 
most sweet robe of durance? 

Fal. How now, how now, mad wag! what, in 
thy quips and thy quiddities? what a plague 
have I to do with a buff jerkin? 

Prince. Why, what a pox have I to do with my 
hostess of the tavern? 

Fal. Well, thou hast called her to a reckoning 
many a time and oft. 

Prince. Did I ever call for thee to pay thy part? 60 

Fal. No; 1’ll give thee thy due, thou hast paid 
all there. 

Prince. Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my coin 
would stretch; and where it would not, 
I have used my credit. 

Fal. Yea, and so used it that, were it not here 
apparent that thou art heir apparent—But, 
I prithee, sweet wag, shall there be gallows 
standing in England when thou art king? 
and resolution thus fobbed as it is with the 70 
rusty curb of old father antic the law? Do 
not thou, when thou art king, hang a thief. 

Prince. No; thou shalt. 

Fal. Shall I? Orare! By the Lord, Ill be a 
brave judge. 

Prince. Thou judgest false already: I mean, 
thou shalt have the hanging of the thieves 
and so become a rare hangman. 

Fal. Well, Hal, well; and in some sortit jumps 
with my humor as well as waiting in the 80 
court, I can tell you. 

67. “heir”; the h was still pronounced.—C. H. H. 
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Prince. For obtaining of suits? 

Fal. Yea, for obtaining of suits, whereof the 
hangman hath no lean wardrobe. ’Sblood, 

J am as melancholy as a gib cat or a lugged 
bear, 

Prince. Or an old lion, or a lover’s lute. 

Fal. Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe. 

Prince. What sayest thou to a hare, or the mel- 90 
ancholy of Moor-ditch? 

Fal. Thou hast the most unsavory similes, and 
art indeed the most comparative, rascalliest, 
sweet young prince. But, Hal, I prithee, 
trouble me no more with vanity. I would 
to God thou and I knew where a commod- 
ity of good names were to be bought. An 
old lord of the council rated me the other day 
in the street about you, sir, but I marked 
him not; and yet he talked very wisely, but I 100 


88. “Lincolnshire bagpipes” is a proverbial saying; the allusion is 
as yet unexplained. Perhaps it was a favorite instrument in that 
county, as well as in the north.—H. N. H. 

90. The “hare” was esteemed a melancholy animal, from her solitary 
sitting in her form; and, according to the physic of the times, the 
flesh of it was supposed to generate melancholy. So in Drayton’s 
Polyolbion, Song, ii: “The melancholy hare is form’d in brakes 
and briers.” Pierius, in his Hieroglyphics, says that the Egyp- 
tians expressed melancholy by a hare sitting in her form.—‘Moor- 
ditch,’ a part of the ditch surrounding the city of London, between 
Bishopsgate and Cripplegate, opened to an unwholesome, impas- 
sable morass, and was consequently not frequented by the citizens, 
like other suburban fields, and therefore had an air of melancholy. 
Thus in Taylor’s Pennylesse Pilgrimage, 1618: “My body being 
tired with travel, and my mind attired with moody muddy, “Moore- 
ditch melancholy.”,—H. N. H. 
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regarded him not; and yet he talked wisely, 
and in the street too. 

Prince. Thou didst well; for wisdom cries out 
in the streets, and no man regards it. 

Fal. O, thou hast damnable iteration, and art 
indeed able to corrupt a saint. ‘Thou hast 
done much harm upon me, Hal; God for- 
give thee for it! Before I knew thee, Hal, 
I knew nothing; and now am I, if a man 
should speak truly, little better than one of 110 
the wicked. I must give over this life, and 
I will give it over: by the Lord, an I do not, 
I am a villain: Ill be damned for never a 
king’s son in Christendom. 

Prince. Where shall we take a purse to-mor- 
row, Jack? 

Fal. ’Zounds, where thou wilt, lad; I Il make 
one; an I do not, call me villain and baffle me. 

Prince. I see a good amendment of life in thee; 
from praying to purse-taking. 120 

Fal. Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal; ’tis no 
sin for a man to labor in his vocation. 


103, 104. “For wisdom cries out in the street, and no man regards 
i”; an adaptation of Proverbs i. 20, omitted in Ff.—I. G. 

105. “damnable iteration, (profane) quotation of Scripture. “You 
are able, like the devil, to cite Scripture to your purpose.”—C. H. H. 

121. We shall err greatly, if we believe all that Shakespeare’s 
characters say of themselves; for, like other men, they do not see 
themselves as others see them, nor indeed as they are. And this es- 
pecially in case of Sir John, who seldom speaks of himself even as 
he sees himself; that is, he speaks for art, not for truth: and a 
part of his humor lies in all sorts of caricaturis, and exaggera- 
tions about himself; what he says being often designed on purpose 
to make himself a laughing-stock, that he may join in the laughter. 
Such appears to be the case in what he here charges himself with. 
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I 


Enter Poins. 


Poins! Now shall we know if Gadshill have 
set a match. O, if men were to be saved by 
merit, what hole in hell were hot enough for 
him? This is the most omnipotent villain 
that ever cried ‘Stand’ to a true man. 

Prince. Good morrow, Ned. 

Poins. Good morrow, sweet Hal. What says 
Monsieur Remorse? what says Sir John 130 
Sack and Sugar? Jack! how agrees the 
devil and thee about thy soul, that thou 
soldest him on Good Friday last for a cup 
of Madeira and a cold capon’s leg? 

Prince. Sir John stands to his word, the devil 
shall have his bargain; for he was never yet 


For his vocation prodetont the play is that of a soldier, which is 
also the vocation of the prince. But the trade of a soldier was 
at that time notoriously trimmed and adorned with habits of plun- 
dering: so that to set it forth as a purse-taking vocation, was but 
a stroke of humorous exaggeration, finely spiced with satire, both 
as regarded the prince and himself. The exploit at Gads-hill is the 
only one of the kind that we hear of in the play.—H. N. H. 

124. So in all the quartos; in the folio, “set a watch,” which does 
not agree with the event, as they do not set a watch, but concert a 
stratagem of robbery. Setting a match appears to have been one 
of the technicalities of thievery. Thus in Ratsey’s Ghost, a tract 
printed about 1606, and pointed out by Farmer: “I have been 
many times beholding to tapsters and chamberlains for directions 
and setting of matches.” Likewise in Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair, 
the phrase is used for making an appointment: “Peace, sir; they'll 
be angry if they hear you eavesdropping, now they are setting their 
match.” —H. N. H. 

130. “what says Sir John Sack and Sugar?” ; a great deal of learned 
ink has been used in discussing what Sir John’s favorite beverage 
might be. The very learned archdeacon Nares has pretty much proved 
it to have been the Spanish wine now called Sherry. Thus in 
Blount’s Glossographia: “Sherry sack, so called from Xeres, a town 
of Corduba in Spain, where that kind of sack is made.”—H. N. H. 
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a breaker of proverbs: he will give the devil 
his due. 

Poins. Then art thou damned for keeping thy 
word with the devil. 140 

Prince. Else he had been damned for cozening 
the devil. 

Poins. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morn- 
ing, by four o'clock, early at Gadshill! 
there are pilgrims going to Canterbury with 
rich offerings, and traders riding to Lon- 
don with fat purses: I have vizards for you 
all; you have horses for yourselves: Gadshill 
lies to-night in Rochester: I have bespoke 
supper to-morrow night in Eastcheap: we 15 
may do it as secure as sleep. If you will go, 

I will stuff your purses full of crowns; if 
you will not, tarry at home and be hanged. 

Fal. Hear ye, Yedward; if I tarry at home and 
go not, Ill hang you for going. 

Poins. You will, chops? 

Fal. Hal, wilt thou make one? 

Prince. Who, I rob? I a thief? not I, by my 
faith. 

Fal. There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor 16 
good fellowship in thee, nor thou camest not 
of the blood royal, if thou darest not stand 
for ten shillings. 

Prince. Well then, once in my days Ill be a 
madcap. 

Fal. Why, that’s well said. Pe 


162. “stand for’; be good for.—C. H. H. 
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Prince. Well, come what will, Ill tarry at 
home. 

Fal. By the Lord, Ill be a traitor then, when 
thou art king. 170 

Prince. I care not. 

Poins. Sir John, I prithee, leave the prince and 
me alone: I will lay him down such reasons 
for this adventure that he shall go. 

Fal. Well, God give thee the spirit of persua- 
sion and him the ears of profiting, that what 
thou speakest may move and what he hears 
may be believed, that the true prince may, 
for recreation sake, prove a false thief; for 
the poor abuses of the time want counte- 180 
nance. Farewell: you shall find me in East- 
cheapie 4 

Prince. Farewell, thou latter spring! farewell, 
All-hallown summer! [Hait Falstaff. 

Poins. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride 
with us to-morrow: I have a jest to execute 
that I cannot manage alone. Falstaff, Bar- 
dolph, Peto and Gadshill shall rob those 
men that we have already waylaid; yourself 
and I will not be there; and when they have 190 


183. “thou”; Pope’s probable correction for the Ff.—C. H. H. 

187, 188. “Bardolph, Peto”; all the old copies have Harvey and 
Rossill here instead of “Bardolph” and “Peto.” Whether Harvey and 
Rossill were names of actors that somehow got inserted into the text, 
or the original names of the persons, inadvertently left unchanged in 
this place, we have no means of deciding. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the names should be “Bardolph” and “Peto,” since 
these are the persons engaged with Falstaff and Gadshill in the 
robbery.—H. N. H. 
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the booty, if you and I do not rob them, cut 
this head off from my shoulders. 

Prince. How shall we part with them in setting 
forth? 

Poins. Why, we will set forth before or after 
them, and appoint them a place of meeting, 
wherein it is at our pleasure to fail, and then 
will they adventure upon the exploit them- 
selves; which they shall have no sooner 
achieved, but we ‘ll set upon them. 200 

Prince. Yea, but ’tis like that they will know us 
by our horses, by our habits, and by every 
other appointment, to be ourselves. 

Poins. Tut! our horses they shall not see; I'll 
tie them in the wood; our vizards we will 
change after we leave them: and, sirrah, I 
have cases of buckram for the nonce, to im- 
mask our noted outward garments. 

Prince. Yea, but I doubt they will be too hard 
for us. 210° 

Poins. Well, for two of them, I know them to | 
be as true-bred cowards as ever turned 
back; and for the third, if he fight longer 
than he sees reason, I ll forswear arms. 
The virtue of this jest will be, the incompre- 
hensible lies that this same fat rogue will 

207. “for the nonce”; signified for the occasion, for the once. 

Junius and Tooke, in their Etymology of Anon, led the way; and 

Mr. Gifford has since clearly explained its meaning. The editor of 

the new edition of Warton’s History of EnglishPoetry has shown 

that it is nothing more than a slight variation of “for then anes”— 


“for then anis”—‘“for then ones, or once.”—H. N. H. 
215. “incomprehensible”; infinite—C. H. H. 
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tell us when we meet at supper: how thirty, 
at least, he fought with; what wards, what 
blows, what extremities he endured; and in 
the reproof of this lies the jest. 220 
Prince. Well, Ill go with thee: provide us all 
things necessary and meet me to-morrow 
night. in Eastcheap; there Ill sup. Fare- 
well. 
Poins. Farewell, my lord. [Hwit. 
Prince. I know you all, and will a while uphold 
The unyoked humor of your idleness: 
Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 
Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world, 230 
That, when he please again to be himself, 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapors that did seem to strangle him. 
If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work; 
But when they seldom come, they wish’d for 
come, 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 
So, when this loose behavior I throw off 
And pay the debt I never promised, 240 
By how much better than my word I am, 
By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes; 
And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 


922. “to-morrow night”; editors generally have thought this should 
be to-night, as referring to the time when the robbery is to be com- 
mitted; whereas it plainly refers to the night after, when the prince 
is to enjoy “the virtue of the jest,” which is the matter that most 
interests him and invites him onward.—H. N. H. 
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My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly and attract more eyes 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. | 
Ill so offend, to make offense a skill; 
Redeeming time when men think least I will. | 
[Hait. 


Scene III 


London. The palace. 


Enter the King, Northumberland, Worcester, Hot- | 
spur, Sir Walter Blunt, with others. 


King. My blood hath been too cold and temperate, | 

Unapt to stir at these indignities, 

And you have found me; for accordingly 

You tread upon my patience: but be sure 

I will from henceforth rather be myself, 

Mighty and to be fear’d, than my condition; 

Which hath been smooth as oil, soft as young 
down, | 

And therefore lost that title of respect 

Which the proud soul ne’er pays but to the 
proud. 

Wor. Our house, my sovereign liege, little deserves 
The scourge of greatness to be used on it; 11 
And that same greatness too which our own 

hands 


247. “to make’; as to make.—C. H. H. 

3. “found me so”; old edd. “found me; for.’ The emendation is 
Professor Littledale’s. It involves a minimum of Ghange, “for” being 
an extremely easy misprint for “foe.”—C. H. H. 

5, 6. “myself, . . . condition”; I will be myself, as king, in- 
stead of indulging my natural bent.—C. H. H. 
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Have holp to make so portly. 
North. My lord,— 
King. Worcester, get thee gone; for I do see 
Danger and disobedience in thine eye: 
O, sir, your presence is too bold and peremptory, 
And majesty might never yet endure 
The moody frontier of a servant brow. 
You have good leave to leave us: when we need 
‘Your use and counsel, we shall send for you. 21 
[Hait Wor. 
You were about to speak. [Z'o North. 
North. Yea, my good lord. 
Those prisoners in your highness’ name de- 
manded, 
Which Harry Percy here at Homildon took, 
Were, as he says, not with such strength denied 
As is deliver’d to your majesty: 
Either envy, therefore, or misprison 
Is guilty of this fault and not my son. 
Hot. My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 
But I remember, when the fight was done, 30 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly 
dress’d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom; and his chin new reap’d 
Show’d like a stubble-land at harvest-home; 


15. “Worcester” (trisyllabic).—C. H. H. 

35. “stubble-land”; to understand this the reader should bear in 
mind that the courtier’s beard, according to the fashion in the Poet’s 
time, would not be closely shaved, but shorn or trimmed, and would 
therefore show like a stubble land new reap’d.—H. N. H. 
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He was perfumed like a milliner; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose and took ’t away again; 39) 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, | 

Took it in snuff; and still he smiled and talk’d. | 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, | 

He call’d them untaught knaves, unmannerly,, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse | 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. | 

With many holiday and lady terms | 

He question *d me; amongst the rest, demanded | 

My prisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, 

To be so pester’d with a popinjay, 50 

Out of my grief and my impatience, | 

Answer’d neglectingly I know not what, 

He should, or he should not; for he made me. 
mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 

Of guns and drums and wounds,—God save | 
the mark!— 

And telling me the sovereign’st thing on eartlfl 

Was parmaceti for an inward bruise; | 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villanous salt-peter should be digg’d 60 


41. “took it in snuff”; there is a quibble on the phrase, which was 
equivalent to taking huff at a in familiar modern speech; to be 
angry, to take offense.—H. N. He 

60. “this”; so in all the Sana the folio has that instead of this. 
HONS A 
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Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had destroy’d 
So cowardly; and but for these vile guns, 
He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answer’d indirectly, as I said; 

And I beseech you, let not his report 

Come current for an accusation 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

Blunt. The circumstance consider’d, good my lord, 
Whate’er Lord Harry Percy then had said 71 
To such a person and in such a place, 

At such a time, with all the rest re-told, 
May reasonably die and never rise 
To do him wrong, or any way impeach 
What ther he said, so he unsay it now. 
King. Why, yet he doth deny his prisoners, 
But with proviso and exception, 
That we at our own charge shall ransom straight 
His brother-in-law, the foolish Mortimer; 80 
Who, on my soul, hath willfully betray’d 
The lives of those that he did lead to fight 
Against that great magician, damn’d Glen- 
dower, 


71. So in the first quarto; the others omit lord, and the folio makes 
up the meter by turning whate’er into whatever.-H. N. H. 
83. “damn’d Glendower’; the reputed magic of Glendower is thus 
set forth by Holinshed: “About mid August,” (1402) “the king 
went with a great power of men into Wales, but in effect he lost 
his labor; for Owen conveied himselfe out of the waie into his 
knowen lurking places, and (as was thought) through art magike he 
caused such foule weather of winds, tempest, raine, snow, and haile 
to be raised for the annoiance of the kings armie, that the like had 
not beene heard of; in such sort, that the king was constreined to re- 
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Whose daughter, as we hear, the Earl of March 
Hath lately married. Shall our coffers, then, | 
Be emptied to redeem a traitor home? 
Shall we buy treason? and indent with fears, | 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves? | 
No, on the barren mountains let him starve; 
For I shall never hold that man my friend 90) 
Whose tongue shall ask me for one penny cost. 
To ransom home revolted Mortimer. | 
Hot. Revolted Mortimer! | 
He never did fall off, my sovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war: to prove that true 
Needs no more but one tongue for all those; 
wounds, 
Those mouthed wounds, which valiantly he took, 
When on the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, | 
In single opposition, hand to hand, | 


turne home, having caused his people yet to spoile and burne first: 
a great part of the countrie.”—H. N. H. 

85. “hath lately married’; so in Holinshed: “Edmund Mortimer, , 
earle of March, prisoner with Owen Glendour, whether for irksom- | 
nesse of cruell captivitie, or feare of death, or for what other cause; , 
it is uncerteine, agreed to take part with Owen against the king of 
England, and tooke to wife the daughter of the said Owen.” We have: 
seen in the Introduction that the Mortimer, who had been sent into) 
Wales, was not the earl of March, but Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle’ 
to the earl, and therefore perhaps distrusted by the king, as the 
natural protector of his nephew. At this time the earl of March 
was but about ten years old, and was held in safe keeping at 
Windsor. The mistake runs through Holinshed’s chapter on the 
reign of Henry IV and was not original with him.—H. N. H. 

87. To “indent with,” as explained in old dictionaries, and used in 
old authors, is to make a covenant or compact with any one: Here 
it seems to bear the sense of to compromise,"jor make terms.— 
ESIN Ges 

“Fears”; objects of fear, viz. Glendower and Mortimer.—C. H. H. 
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He did confound the best part of an hour 100 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower: 
Three times they breathed and three times did 
they drink, 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood; 
Who then, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank 
Bloodstained with these valiant combatants. 
Never did base and rotten policy 
Color her working with such deadly wounds; 
Nor never could the noble Mortimer 110 
Receive so many, and all willingly: 
Then let not him be slander’d with revolt. 
King. Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost belie 
him; ~— 
He never did encounter with Glendower: 
I tell thee, 
He durst as well have met the devil alone 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy. 
Art thou not ashamed? But, sirrah, henceforth 
Let me not hear you speak of Mortimer: 
Send me your prisoners with the speediest 
means, 
106. “hid his crisp head”; the same image occurs in Beaumont and 


Fletcher’s Loyal Subject: “The Volga trembled at his terror, and 
hid his seven curled heads.’ Likewise in one of Jonson’s Masques: 


“The rivers run as smoothed by his hand, 
Only their heads are crisped by his stroke.”—H. N. H. 


108. “never did base’; so in the folio; the quartos have bare. 
Monck Mason observes not without reason, that bare policy would be 
no policy at all—H. N. H. 

113. “belie him’; i. e. give him undeserved praise.—C. H. H. 
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Or you shall hear in such a kind from me_ 121 

As will displease you. My lord Northumber- 
land, 

We license your departure with your son. 

Send us your prisoners, or you will hear of it. 


[Hweunt King Henry, Blunt, and train. — 


Hot. An if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not send them: I will after straight 
And tell him so; for I will ease my heart, 
Albeit I make a hazard of my head. 
North. What, drunk with choler? stay and pause 
a while: 
Here comes your uncle. 


Re-enter Worcester. 


Hot. Speak of Mortimer! 180 | 


"Zounds, I will speak of him; and let my soul 
Want mercy, if I do not join with him: 
Yea, on his part I “Il empty all these veins, 


And shed my dear blood drop by drop in the | 


dust, 
But I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high in the air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and canker’d Bolingbroke. 
North. Brother, the king hath made your nephew 
mad, 
Wor, Who struck this heat up after I was gone? 
Hot. He will, forsooth, have all my prisoners; 140 
And when I urged the ransom once again 
Of my wife’s brother, then his cheek'look’d pale, 


128. “Albeit I make a hazard of my head”; the reading of Qq.; Ff., 
“Although it be with hazard of my head.”—I. G. 
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And on my face he turn’d an eye of death, 
Trembling even at the name of Mortimer. 

Wor. 1 cannot blame him: was not he proclaim’d 
By Richard that dead is the next of blood? 

N orth. He was; I heard the proclamation: 

And then it was when the unhappy king,— 

Whose wrongs in us God pardon!—did set 
forth 

Upon his Irish expedition ; 150 

From whence he intercepted did return 

To be deposed and shortly murdered. 

'W or. And for whose death we in the world’s wide 

mouth 

Live scandalized and foully spoken of. 

Hot. But, soft, I pray you; did King Richard then 
Proclaim my brother Kdmund Mortimer 
Heir to the crown? 

North. He did; myself did hear it. 

Hot. Nay, then I cannot blame his cousin king, 
That wish’d him on the barren mountains starve. 
But shall it be, that you, that set the crown 160 
Upon the head of this forgetful man, 

And for his sake wear the detested blot 
Of murderous subornation, shall it be, 

145. “was not he proclaim’d”; Roger Mortimer, earl of March, was 
declared heir apparent to the crown in 1385; but was killed in Ireland 
in 1398. The person proclaimed by Richard II previous to his last 
voyage to Ireland, was Edmund Mortimer, son of Roger, who was 
then but seven years old: he was not Lady Percy’s brother, but her 
nephew. He was the undoubted heir to the crown after the death of 
Richard.—H. N. H. 

149. “in us”; so far as we helped to cause them.—C. H. H. 


159. “starve”; so in all the quartos; in the folio, starv’d. Of course 
to is understood before starve.—H. N. H. 
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That you a world of curses undergo, 

Being the agents, or base second means, 

The cords, the ladder, or the hangman rather? 
O, pardon me that I descend so low, 

To show the line and the predicament 

Wherein you range under this subtle king; 
Shall it for shame be spoken in these days, 170 | 
Or fill up chronicles in time to come, | 
That men of your nobility and power | 
Did gage them both in an unjust behalf, | 
As both of you—God pardon it!—have done, | 
To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke? | 
And shall it in more shame be further spoken, 
That you are fool’d, discarded and shook off 
By him for whom these shames ye underwent? 
No; yet time serves wherein you may redeem 180 
Your banish’d honors, and restore yourselves 
Into the good thoughts of the world again, 
Revenge the jeering and disdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who studies day and night 
To answer all the debt he owes to you 

Even with the bloody payment of your deaths: 
Therefore, I say,— 


Wor. Peace, cousin, say no more: 


And now I will unclasp a secret book, 

And to your quick-conceiving discontents 

Ill read you matter deep and dangerous, 190 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o’er-walk a current roar ing Mud 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear. 


Hot. If he fall in, good night! or sink or swim: 
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Send danger from the east unto the west, 
So honor cross it from the north to south, 
And let them grapple: O, the blood more stirs 
To rouse a lion than to start a hare! 
North. Imagination of some great exploit 
Drives him beyond the bounds of patience. 200 
Hot. By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honor from the pale-faced 
moon, 

Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

Where fathom-line could never touch the 
ground, 

And pluck up drowned honor by the locks; 

So he that doth redeem her thence might wear 

Without corrival all her dignities: 

But out upon this half-faced fellowship! 

Wor. He apprehends a world of figures here, 
But not the form of what he should attend. 210 
Good cousin, give me audience for a while. 

Hot. I cry you mercy. 


W or. Those same noble Scots 
That are your prisoners,— 
Hot. I "ll keep them all; 


By God, he shall not have a Scot of them; 


201, ete. This rant of Hotspur has been compared with the sim- 
ilar sentiment put into the mouth of Eteocles by Euripides—“I will 
not disguise my thoughts; I would scale heaven; I would descend to 
the very entrails of the earth, if so be that by that price I could 
obtain a kingdom.” 

In The Knight of the Burning Pestle (Induction), Beaumont and 
Fletcher put these lines into the mouth of Ralph, the apprentice, 
“apparently with the design of raising a good-natured laugh at 
Shakespeare’s expense” (Johnson).—I. G. 

210. “attend”; attend to.—C. H. H. 
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No, if a Scot would save his soul, he shall not: 
Ill keep them, by this hand. 

Wor. You start away 
And lend no ear unto my purposes. 
Those prisoners you shall keep. 

Hot. Nay, I will; that’s flat: 
He said he would not ransom Mortimer; 


Forbad my tongue to speak of Mortimer; 220 


But I will find him when he lies asleep, 
And in his ear I’ll holla ‘Mortimer!’ 
Nay, 
I'll have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but ‘Mortimer,’ and give it him, 
To keep his anger still in motion. 
Wor. Hear you, cousin; a word. 
Hot. All studies here I solemnly defy, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke: 


And that same sword-and-buckler Prince of 


Wales, 230 
But that I think his father loves him not 
And would be glad he met with some mischance, 
I would have him poison’d with a pot of ale. 


228. “I here renounce all endeavors.”—C. H. H. 

230. “sword-and-buckler”; the meaning and force of this epithet 
are well shown by a passage in Stowe’s Survey of London: “This 
field, commonly called West Smithfield, was for many years called 
Ruffians’ Hall, by reason it was the usual place for frayes and com- 
mon fighting, during the time that sword and bucklers were in use; 
when every serving man, from the base to the best, carried a buckler 
at his back, which hung by the hilt or pomel of his sword? And 
John Florio, in his First Fruites, 1578:—“What weapons bear they? 
Some sword and dagger, some sword and buckler.e<What weapon is 
that buckler? A clownish dastardly weapon, amd not fit for a 
gentleman.”—H. N. H. 


233. “with a pot of ale,’ the natural beverage for a frequenter of 
low taverns.—C. H. H. 
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Wor. Farewell, kinsman: I'll talk to you 
When you are better temper’d to attend. 
North. Why, what a wasp-stung and impatient 
fool 
Art thou to break into this woman’s mood, 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own! 
Hot. Why, look you, I am whipp’d and scourged 


with. rods, 
Netiled, and stung with pismires, when I hear 
Of this vile politician, Bolingbroke. 241 
In Richard’s time,—what do you call the 
place ?— 


A plague upon it, it is in Gloucestershire; 
"T'was where the madcap duke his uncle kept, 
His uncle York; where I first bow’d my knee 
Unto this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke,— 
’Sblood!— 
When you and he came back from Ravens- 
purgh. 
North. At Berkley-castle. 
Hot. You say true: 290 
Why, what a candy deal of courtesy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffer me! 
Look, ‘when his infant fortune came to age,’ 
And ‘gentle Harry Percy,’ and ‘kind cousin;’ 
O, the devil take such cozeners! God forgive 
me! 


244, “his uncle,’ the Duke of York.—C. H. H. 

251. “what a candy deal of courtesy”; that is, “what a deal of candy 
courtesy.”—H. N. H. 

253. “when his . . . age,’ cp. Richard II, Act II. iii. 48, 49, 
“as my fortune ripens with thy love, It shall be still thy true love’s 
recompense.”-—I, G. 
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Good uncle, tell your tale; 1 have done 

Wor. Nay, if you have not, to it again; 
We will stay your leisure. 

Hot. I have done, i’ faith. 

Wor. Then once more to your Scottish prisoners. 
Deliver them up without their ransom straight, 
And make the Douglas’ son your only mean 261 
For powers in Scotland; which, for divers rea- 

sons 
Which I shall send you written, be assured, 
Will easily be granted. You, my lord, 

[T'o Northumberland. 

Your son in Scotland being thus employ’d, 
Shall secretly into the bosom creep 
Of that same noble prelate, well beloved, 
The archbishop. 

Hot. Of York, is it not? 

W or. True; who bears hard 270 
His brother’s death at Bristol, the Lord Scroop. 
I speak not this in estimation, 

As what I think might be, but what I know 
Is ruminated, plotted and set down, 

And only stays but to behold the face 

Of that occasion that shall bring it on. 

Hot. I smell it: upon my life, it will do well. 

North. Before the game is a-foot, thou still let’st 

slip. 

Hot. Why, it cannot choose but be a noble plot: 
And then the power of Scotland and of York, 
To join with Mortimer, ha? a 281 

Wor. | And so they shall. 

Hot. In faith, it is exceedingly well aim’d, 
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Wor. And ’tis no little reason bids us speed, 
‘To save our heads by raising of a head; 
For, bear ourselves as even as we can, 
The king will always think him in our debt, 
And think we think ourselves unsatisfied, 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home: 
And see already how he doth begin 
To make us strangers to his looks of love. 290 
Hot. He does, he does: we ’ll be revenged on him. 
Wor. Cousin, farewell; no further go in this 
Than I by letters shall direct your course. 
When time is ripe, which will be suddenly, 
I ’ll steal to Glendower and Lord Mortimer; 
Where you and Douglas and our powers at 
once, ~ 
As I will fashion it, shall happily meet, 
To bear our fortunes in our own strong arms, 
Which now we hold at much uncertainty. 
North. Farewell, good brother: we shall thrive, I 
trust. 300 
Hot. Uncle, adieu: O, let the hours be short 
Till fields and blows and groans applaud our 
sport! [| Havexnt. 
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I 


ACT SECOND 
ScENE I 


Rochester. An inn yard. 
Enter a Carrier with a lantern in his hand. 


First Car. Heigh-ho! an it be not four by the 
day, I ll be hanged: Charles’ wain is over 
the new chimney, and yet our horse not 
packed. What, ostler! 

Ost. [Within] Anon, anon. 

First Car. I prithee, Tom, beat Cut’s saddle, 
put a few flocks in the point; poor jade, is 
wrung in the withers out of all cess. 


Enter another Carrier. 


Sec. Car. Peas and beans are as dank here as a 
dog, and that is the next way to give poor 10 
jades the bots: this house is turned upside 
down since Robin Ostler died. 

First Car. Poor fellow, never joyed since the 
price of oats rose; it was the death of him. 


ihe roy the day”; in the morning C; lela elk 

7. “poor jade, is wrung’; a rustic or uneducated omission of the 
Pe oun: So at 1. 13 below.—C. H. H. e 

14. “price of oats’; the price of grain was very high in 1596; 
which may have put Shakespeare upon making poor Robin thus die 
of one idea,—H. N. H. 
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Sec. Car. I think this be the most villainous 
house in all London road for fleas: I am 
stung like a tench. 

First Car. Like a tench! by the mass, there is 
ne’er a king christen could be better bit than 
I have been since the first cock. 20 

Sec. Car. Why, they will allow us ne’er a jor- 
dan, and then we leak in your chimney; and 
your chamber-lie breeds fleas like a loach. 

First Car. What, ostler! come away and be 
hanged! come away. 

Sec. Car. I have a gammon of bacon and two 
razes of ginger, to be eles as far as 
Charingcross. 

First Car. God’s body! the turkeys in my pan- 
nier are quite starved. What, ostler! A 30 
plague on thee! hast thou never an eye in thy 
head? canst not hear? An ’twere not as 
good deed as drink, to break the pate on 
thee, I am a very villain. Come, and be 
hanged! hast no faith in thee? 


Enter Gadshill. 


17. “tench”; Dr. Farmer thought tench a mistake for trout; the red 
spots of the trout having some resemblance to the spots on the skin 
of a flea-bitten person.—H. N. H. 

19. “king christen”; Christian king.—C. H. H. 

23. “chamber-lie”; urine.-—C. H. H. 

“breeds fleas”; it appears from a passage in Holland’s translation 
of Pliny that anciently fishes were supposed to be infested with fleas. 
—H. N. H. 

“q loach’; a fish—C. H. H. 

29. “turkeys . . . starved”; this is one of the Poet’s anachro- 
nisms. Turkeys were not brought into England until the reign of 
Henry VIII.—H. N. H. 
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Gads. Good morrow, carriers. What’s o'clock? 

First Car. I think it be two o’clock. 

Gads. I prithee, lend me thy lantern, to see my 
gelding in the stable. 

First Car. Nay, by God, soft; I know a trick 40 
worth two of that, 1’ faith. 

Gads. I pray thee, lend me thine. 

Sec. Car. Aye, when? canst tell? Lend me thy 
lantern, quoth he? marry, Ill see thee 
hanged first. 

Gads. Sirrah carrier, what time do you mean to 
come to London? 

Sec. Car. Time enough to go to bed with a can- 
dle, I warrant thee. Come, neighbor Mugs, 
we ’ll call up the gentleman: they will along 50 
with company, for they have great charge. 

[Haeunt Carriers. 

Gads. What, ho! chamberlain! 

Cham. [Within] At hand, quoth pick-purse. 

Gads. That’s even as fair as—at hand, quoth 
the chamberlain; for thou variest no more 
from picking of purses than giving direc- 
tion doth from laboring; thou layest the plot 
how. 

37. “I think it be two o’clock”; the Carrier has just said,—“An’t 


be not four by the day, I’ll be hang’d.” Probably he suspects Gads~ 
hill, and tries to mislead him.—H. N. H. 


43. “Ayo, when? canst tell?”; a scoffing retort to an inconvenient 
or impertinent question.—C. H. H. 

53. “At hand, quoth pick-purse’; a proverbial phrase for acknowl- 
edging a summons: “immediately. ee ISB et ys 

57. “thou layest the plot how”; thus in The Life and Death of 
Gamaliel Ratsey, 1605: “He dealt with the chamberlaine of the 
house, to learn which way they went in the morning, which the 
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Enter Chamberlain. 


Cham. Good morrow, Master Gadshill. It 
holds current that I told you yesternight: 60 
there ’s a franklin in the wild of Kent hath 
brought three hundred marks with him in 
gold: I heard him tell it to one of his com- 
pany last night at supper; a kind of auditor; 
one that hath abundance of charge too, God 
knows what. ‘They are up already, and call 
for eggs and butter: they will away pres- 
ently. 

Gads. Sirrah, if they meet not with Saint Nich- 
olas’ clerks, I ll give thee this neck. 70 

Cham. No, F’ll none of it: I pray thee, keep 
that for the hangman; for I know thou wor- 
shipest Saint Nicholas as truly as a man of 
falsehood may. 

Gads. What talkest thou to me of the hang- 
man? if I hang, I “Il make a fat pair of gal- 
lows; for if I hang, old Sir John hangs with 
me, and thou knowest he is no starveling. 
Tut! there are other Trojans that thou 
dreamest not of, the which for sport sake are 80 
content to do the profession some grace; that 
would, if matters should be looked into, for 
their own credit sake, make all whole. I am 


chamberlaine performed accordingly, and that with great care and 
diligence, for he knew he should partake of their fortunes if they 
| sped.”—H. N. H. 

| 61. “a franklin’; this was the Franklin of the age of Elizabeth.— 
| HN. HL 

67. “eggs and butter’; a frequent breakfast dish.—C. H. H. 
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joined with no foot land-rakers, no long- 
staff sixpenny strikers, none of these mad 
mustachio purple-hued malt-worms; but with 
nobility and tranquillity, burgo-masters and 
great oneyers, such as can hold in, such as 
will strike sooner than speak, and speak 
sooner than drink, and drink sooner than 99 
pray: and yet, ’zounds, I lie; for they pray 
continually to their saint, the commonwealth; 
or rather, not pray to her, but prey on her, 
for they ride up and down on her and make 
her their boots. 

Cham. What, the commonwealth their boots? 
will she hold out water in foul way? 

Gads. She will, she will; justice hath liquored 
her. We steal as in a castle, cock-sure; we 
have the receipt of fern-seed, we walk invis- 100 
ible. 

Cham. Nay, by my faith, I think you are more 
beholding to the night than to fern-seed for 
your walking invisible. 

Gads. Give me thy hand: thou shalt have a 
share in our purchase, as I am a true man. 


83. “foot land-rakers’; vagabonds, tramps (going on foot).— 
Cy ietae 

85. “mustachio purple-hued malt-worms”; topers (with liquor-dyed 
mustachios).—C. H. H. 

88. “great oneyers,’ probably a jocose term for “great ones,” with 
perhaps a pun on “owners”; various emendations have been pro- 
posed, e¢. g. “oneraires,” “moneyers,” “seignors,’ “owners,” “mynheers,” 
“overseers,” etce.—lI. G. 4 

98. “liquored her’; alluding to boots in the preceditig passage. In 
The Merry Wiwes of Windsor, Falstaff says,—“They would melt me 
out of my tat drop by drop, and liquor fishermen’s boots with me.”— 
EEN ass 
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Cham. Nay, rather let me have it, as you are a 
false thief. 
Gads. Go to; ‘homo’ is a common name to all 
men. Bid the ostler bring my gelding out 
of the stable. Farewell, you muddy knave. 110 
[| Heveunt. 


ScENE II 


The highway, near Gadshill. 
Enter Prince Henry and Poins. 


Poins. Come, shelter, shelter: I have removed 
Falstaff’s horse, and he frets like a gummed 
velvet. 

Prince. Stand close. 


Enter Falstaff. 


Fal. Poins! Poins, and be hanged! Poins! 

Prince. Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rascal! what a 
brawling dost thou keep! 

Fal. Where ’s Poins, Hal? 

Prince. He is walked up to the top of the hill: 

I?ll go seek him. 

Fal, I am accursed to rob in that thief’s com- 10 
pany: the rascal hath removed my horse, and 


108. “homo” is a common name to all men. In other words, 
“thief” is not an antithesis to “man,” as “false” is to “true.”— 
(Co 186 del 

2. “gummed velvet’; thus in The Malcontent, 1604: “VPIl come 
among you, like gum into taffeta, fret, fret.’ Velvet and taffeta 
were sometimes stiffened with gum; but the consequence was, that 
the stuff being thus hardened quickly rubbed and fretted itself out.— 
He N. H. 
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tied him I know not where. If I travel but 
four foot by the squier further a foot, I shall 
break my wind. Well, I doubt not but to 
die a fair death for all this, if I scape hang- 
ing for killing that rogue. I have forsworn 
his company hourly any time this two and 
twenty years, and yet I am bewitched with 
the rogue’s company. If the rascal have 
not given me medicines to make me love him, 
Ill be hanged; it could not be else; I have 
drunk medicines. Poins! Hal! a plague up- 
on you both! Bardolph! Peto! I'll starve 
ere [ll rob a foot further. An ’twere not 
as good a deed as drink, to turn true man 
and to leave these rogues, I am the veriest 
varlet that ever chewed with a tooth. Eight 
yards of uneven ground is threescore and 
ten miles afoot with me; and the stony- 
hearted villains know it well enough: a 
plague upon it when thieves cannot be true 
one to another! [They whistle] Whew! A 
plague upon you all! Give me my horse, 
you rogues; give me my horse, and be 
hanged! 


Prince. Peace, ye fat-guts! lie down; lay thine 


ear close to the ground and list if thou canst 
hear the tread of travelers. 


Fal. Have you any levers to lift me up again, 


being down? ’Sblood, I ’ll not bear,mine own 
flesh so far afoot again for all the cin in thy 
father’s exchequer. What a plague mean 
ye to colt me thus? 
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Prince. Thou liest; thou art not colted, thou art 
uncolted. 

Fal. I prithee, good prince Hal, help me to my 
horse, good king’s son. 

Prince. Out, ye rogue! shall I be your ostler? 

Fal. Go hang thyself in thine own heir-appar- 
ent garters! If I be ta’en, Ill peach for 
this. An I have not ballads made on you all 
and sung to filthy tunes, let a cup of sack be 
my poison: when a jest is so forward, and 
afoot too! I hate it. 


Enter Gadshill, Bardolph and Peto with him. 


Gads. Stand. 

Fal. So I do, against my will. 

Poins. O, ’tis our setter: I know his voice. 
Bardolph, what news? 

Bard. Case ye, case ye; on with your vizards: 
there ’s money of the king’s coming down the 
hill; ’tis going to the king’s exchequer. 


Fal. You lie, ye rogue; ’tis going to the king’s 


tavern. 


| Gads. There’s enough to make us all. 


Fal. To be hanged. 

Prince. Sirs, you four shall front them in the 
narrow lane; Ned Poins and I will walk 
lower: if they ’scape from your encounter, 
then they light on us. 


| Peto. How many be there of them? 


| 
| 


Gads. Some eight or ten. 
Fal. ’Zounds, will they not rob us? 
Prince. What, a coward, Sir John Paunch? 
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Fal. Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 
grandfather; but yet no coward, Hal. 

Prince. Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Poins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind the 
hedge: when thou needest him, there thou 
shalt find him. Farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal. Now cannot I strike him, if I should be 
hanged. 

Prince. Ned, where are our disguises? 

Poins. Here, hard by: stand close. 80 

[Eweunt Prince and Poins. 

Fal. Now, my masters, happy man be his dole, 

say I: every man to his business. 


Enter the Travelers. 


First Trav. Come, neighbor: the boy shall lead 
our horses down the hill; we ll walk afoot 
awhile, and ease our legs. 

Thieves. Stand! 

Travelers. Jesus bless us! 

Fal. Strike; down with them; cut the villains’ 
throats: ah! whoreson caterpillars! bacon-fed 
knaves! they hate us youth: down with them; 99 
fleece them. 

Travelers. O, we are undone, both we and ours 
for ever! 

Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are ye undone? 
No, ye fat chuffs; I would your store were 

81. “dole”; that is, happiness be his lot or portign.—H. N. H. 
95. “chuffs”; a chuff, according to Richardson, ifs “burly, swollen 


man; swollen either with gluttony and guzzling, or with ill tempers.” 
Thus in Massinger’s Duke of Milan: “To see these chuffs, who 
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here! On, bacons, on! What, ye knaves! 
young men must live. You are grandjur- 
ors, are ye? we ‘ll jure ye, "faith. 
[Here they rob them and bind them. 
Exeunt. 


Re-enter Prince Henry and Poins disguised. 


Prince. The thieves have bound the true men. 
Now thou and I rob the thieves and go mer- 100 
rily to London, it would be argument for a 
week, laughter for a month and a Boe jest 
FOmever, 

Poins. Stand close; I hear them coming. 


Enter the Thieves again. 


Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and then 
to horse before day. An the Prince and 
Poins be not two arrant cowards, there ’s no 
equity stirring: there ’s no more valor in that 
Poins than in a wild-duck. 
Prince. Your money! 110 
Poins. Villains! 
[As they are sharing, the Prince and Poins 
set upon them; they all run away; and 
Falstaff, after a blow or two, runs away 
too, leaving the booty behind them. | 
Prince. Got with much ease. Now merrily to 
horse: 
The thieves are all scatter’d and possess’d with 
fear 
every day may spend a soldier’s Sara for a year, yet make 


a third meal of a bunch of raisins.”—H. N 
97. “grandjurors’; i, e. men of social pretensions.—C. H. H. 
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So strongly that they dare not meet each other; 

Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death, 

And lards the lean earth as he walks along: 

Were ’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 
Poins. How the rogue roar’d! [Hwveunt. 119 


ScenE III 


Warkworth Castle. 
Enter Hotspur solus, reading a letter. 


Hot. ‘But, for mine own part, my lord, I could 
be well contented to be there, in respect of 
the love I bear your house.’ He could be 
contented: why is he not, then? In respect 
of the love he bears our house: he shows in 
this, he loves his own barn better than he 
loves our house. Let me see some more. 
“The purpose you undertake is dangerous; 
—why, that’s certain: ’tis dangerous to take 
a cold, to sleep, to drink; but I tell you, my 10 
lord fool, out of this nettle, danger, we pluck 
this flower, safety. “The purpose you un- 
dertake is dangerous; the friends you have 
named uncertain; the time itself unsorted; 
and your whole plot too light for the coun- 
terpoise of so great an opposition.’ 4 Say you 
so, say you so? I say unto you again, you 


“Enter Hotspur solus, reading a letter’; this letter was from 
George Dunbar, earl of March, in Scotland.—H. N. H. 
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are a shallow cowardly hind, and you lie. 
What a lack-brain is this! By the Lord, our 
plot is a good plot as ever was laid; our 20 
friends true and constant: a good plot, good 
friends, and full of expectation; an excellent 
plot, very good friends. What a frosty- 
spirited rogue is this!) Why, my lord of 
York commends the plot and the general 
course of the action. ’Zounds, an I were 
now by this rascal, I could brain him with his 
lady’s fan. Is there not my father, my 
uncle, and myself? lord Edmund Mortimer, 
my lord of York, and Owen Glendower? is 30 
there not besides the Douglas? have I not all 
their letters to meet me in arms by the ninth 

of the next month? and are they not some of 
them set forward already? What a pagan 
rascal is this! an infidel! Ha! you shall see 
now in very sincerity of fear and cold heart, 
will he to the king, and lay open all our pro- 
ceedings. O, I could divide myself, and go 

to buffets, for moving such a dish of skim 
milk with so honorable an action! Hang 40 
him! Let him tell the king: we are prepared. 

I will set forward to-night. 


Enter Lady Percy. 


24. “my lord of York’; the archbishop, Richard Scroop.—C. H. H. 

27. “brain him with his lady’s fan.” The heavy (often silver) 
handle of the fan was an occasional female weapon, but only capable 
of “braining” a “lackbrain.”—C. H. H. 

38. “divide myself and go to buffets”; quarrel w ‘ and belabor 
) myself.—cC. H. H. 
39. “moving”; addressing myself to.—C. H. H. 
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How now, Kate! I must leave you within these 
two hours. 

Lady. O, my good lord, why are you thus alone? 
For what offense have I this fortnight been 
A. banish’d woman from my Harry’s bed? 
Tell me, sweet lord, what is ’t that takes from 

thee 
Thy stomach, pleasure, and thy golden “icc 
Why dost thou bend thine eyes upon the earth, 
And start so often when thou sit’st alone? 50 
Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy 
cheeks, 
And given my treasures and my rights of thee 
To thick-eyed musing and cursed melancholy ¢ 
In thy faint slumbers I by thee have watch’d, 
And heard thee murmur tales of iron wars; 
Speak terms of manage to thy bounding steed; 
Cry ‘Courage! to the field!’ And thou hast 
talk’d 
Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets, 
Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin, 60 
Of prisoners’ ransom, and of soldiers slain, 
And all the currents of a heady fight. 
Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war 
And thus hath so bestirr’d thee in thy sleep, 

42, “Kate”; Shakespeare either mistook the name of Hotspur’s wife, 
which was not Katherine but Elizabeth, or else designedly changed 
it, out of the remarkable fondness he seems to have had for the 
name of Kate. Wall and Holinshed call her eugoneously, Elinor.— 

N. H. ‘ 
56. “lerms of manage’; phrases of horsemanship.—C. H. H. 


62. ‘currents’; courses.—C. H. H. 
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That beads of sweat hath stood upon thy brow, 
Like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream; 
And in thy face strange motions have appear’d, 
Such as we see when men restrain their breath 
On some great sudden hest. O, what portents 
are these? 

Some heavy business hath my lord in hand, 70 
And I must know it, else he loves me not. 

Hot. What, ho! 


Enter Servant. 


Is Gilliams with the packet gone? 

Serv. He is, my lord, an hour ago. 

Hot. Hath Butler brought those horses from the 

sheriff 2. 

Serv. One horse, my lord, he brought even now. 

Hot. What horse? a roan, a crop-ear, is it not? 

Serv. It is, my lord. 

1 Ot. That roan shall be my throne. 
Well, I will back him straight: O esperance! 80 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 

[Hait Servant. 

Lady. But hear you, my lord. 

Hoi. What say’st thou, my lady? 

Lady. What is it carries you away? 

Hot. Why, my horse, my love, my horse. 

Lady. Out, you mad-headed ape! 

A weasel hath not such a deal of spleen 
87. The “weasel” was proverbial for ill-temper, which had its seat 
in the “spleen”; but the spleen was also the seat of capricious moodi- 


ness in general, and it is in this sense that Lady Percy attributes 
it to her husband.—c. H. H. 
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As you are toss’d with. In faith, 
Ill know your business, Harry, that I will. 
I fear my brother Mortimer doth stir 90 
About his title, and hath sent for you 
To line his enterprize: but if you go— 

Hot. So far afoot, I shall be weary, love. 

Lady. Come, come, you paraquito, answer me 
Directly unto this question that I ask: 
In faith, I ’ll break thy little finger, Harry, | 
An if thou wilt not tell me all things true. | 

Hot. Away, | 
Away, you trifler! Love! I love thee not, | 
I care not for thee, Kate: this is no world 100 
To play with mammets and to tilt with lips: 
We must have bloody noses and crack’d crowns, 
And pass them current too. God’s me, my 

horse! 
What say’st thou, Kate? what wouldst thou 
have with me? 

Lady. Do you not love me? do you not, indeed? 
Well, do not then; for since you love me not, : 
I will not love myself. Do you not love me? 
Nay, tell me if you speak in jest or no. 

Hot. Come, wilt thou see me ride? 
And when I am o’ horseback, I will swear 110 
I love thee infinitely. But hark you, Kate; 
I must not have you henceforth question me 


92. “if you go”; the strict sense of “go” was “walk”: hence Hot- 
spur’s quibbling rejoinder.—C. H. H. 
_ 96. “Tl break thy little finger’; an ancient ae of amorous dal- 
liance, as Steevens has shown by quotations.—I. G.° 

112. “crack’d crowns’; with a play on the monetary sense, made 
explicit in the next line—C. H. H. 
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Whither I go, nor reason whereabout: 
Whither I must, I must; and, to conclude, 
This evening must I leave you, gentle Kate. 

I know you wise, but yet no farther wise 
Than Harry Percy’s wife: constant you are, 
But yet a woman: and for secrecy, 

No lady closer; for I well believe 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know; 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Kate. 121 

Lady. How! so far? 

Hot. Not an inch further. But hark you, Kate: 
Whither I go, thither shall you go too; 
To-day will I set forth, to-morrow you. 

Will this content you, Kate? 
Lady. : It must of force. [ Hweunt. 


SceNE IV 


The Boar’s-Head Tavern in Eastcheap. 
Enter the Prince, and Poins. 


Prince. Ned, prithee, come out of that fat 
room, and lend me thy hand to laugh a little. 
Poins. Where hast been, Hal? 


127. “of force”; perforce—C. H. H. 

“Boars-Head Tavern’; the original tavern in Eastcheap was 
burned down in the great fire, but was subsequently rebuilt, and stood 
until 1757, when it was demolished. Goldsmith visited the tavern, 
and wrote of it enthusiastically in his Hssays.—I. G. 

“Eastcheap” is selected with propriety for the scene of the prince’s 
merry meetings, as it was near his own residence; a mansion called 
Cold Harbour, near All-Hallows Church, Upper Thames-Street, being 
granted to Henry prince of Wales. In the old anonymous play of 
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Prince. With three or four loggerheads 
amongst three or fourscore hogsheads. I 
have sounded the very base-string of humil- 
ity. Sirrah, I am sworn brother to a leash 


of drawers; and can call them all by their | 


christen names, as Tom, Dick, and Francis. 


They take it already upon their salvation, 10 


that though I be but Prince of Wales, yet I 
am the king of courtesy; and tell me flatly 
I am no proud Jack, like Falstaff, but a Cor- 
inthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy, by the 
Lord, so they call me, and when I am king 
of England, I shall command all the good 
lads in Eastcheap. They call drinking 
deep, dyeing scarlet; and when you breathe 
in your watering, they cry ‘hem!’ and bid you 
play it off. To conclude, I am so good a 20. 
proficient in one quarter of an hour, that I 

can drink with any tinker in his own 

language during my life. I tell thee, Ned, 

thou hast lost much honor, that thou wert 


King Henry V, “Eastcheap” is the place where Henry and his com- 
panions meet: “Hen, You know the old tavern in Eastcheap; there is 


good wine.” Shakespeare has hung up a sign for them that he saw | 


| 


daily; for the Boar’s Head tavern was very near Blackfriars’ Play- 


house.—H. N. H. 


7. “a leash of drawers”; a “trio” of waiters. Three greyhounds 


made a “leash.’—C, H. H. 

18, 19. To “breathe in your watering” is to stop and take breath 
when you are drinking. So in Rowland’s Letting of Hwmours Blood 
im the Head Vaine, 1600, a passage first pointed out by Sir W. Scott 
in his edition of those rare satires: 


& 
“A pox of piece-meal drinking, William says, 
Play it away, we'll have no stoppes and stayes; 
Blown drinke is odious; what man can digest it? 
No faithful drunkard but he should detest it.”—H. N. H. 
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not with me in this action. But, sweet Ned, 
—to sweeten which name of Ned, I give thee 
this pennyworth of sugar, clapped even now 
into my hand by an under-skinker, one that 
never spake other English in his life than 
‘Eight shillings and sixpence,’ and ‘You are 30 
welcome,’ with this shrill addition, ‘Anon, ° 
anon, sir! Score a pint of bastard in the 
Half-moon,’ or so. But, Ned, to drive away 
time till Falstaff come, I prithee, do thou 
stand in some by-room, while I question my 
puny drawer to what end he gave me the 
sugar; and do thou never leave calling 
‘Francis,’ that his tale to me may be nothing 
but ‘Anon.’ Step aside, and I ’ll show thee 
a precedent. 40 

Poins. Francis! 

Prince. 'Thou art perfect. 

Poins. Francis! [Hait Poins. 


Enter Francis. 


Fran. Anon, anon, sir. Look down into the 
Pomgarnet, Ralph. 
Prince. Come hither, Francis. 


Fran. My lord? 


27. “sugar”; it appears that the drawers kept sugar folded up in 
paper, ready to be delivered to those who called for sack.—An “under- 
skinker’ is a tapster, an under-drawer. Skink is drink, liquor; from 
scenc, drink, Saxon.—H. N. H. 

33. “Half-moon” is used as the name of a room in the tavern; and 
so is Pomegranate a little after—“Score’ was a term for keeping 
accounts, when tally-sticks were in use.—H. N. H. 

36. “puny”; the technical epithet of the younger son (puisné) play- 
fully applied to the “wnder-skinker.”—C. H. H. 
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Prince. How long hast thou to serve, Francis? 
Fran. Forsooth, five years, and as much as to— 
Poins. [Within] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon, sir. 

Prince, Five year! by ’r lady, a long lease for 
the clinking of pewter. But, Francis, dar- 
est thou be so valiant as to play the coward 
with thy indenture and show it a fair pair 
of heels and run from it? 

Fran. O Lord, sir, Ill be sworn upon all the 
books in England, I could find in my heart. 

Poins. [Within] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, sir. 

Prince. How old art thou, Francis? 

Fran. Let me see—about Michaelmas next I 
shall be— 

Poins. [Within] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, sir. Pray stay a little, my lord. 

Prince. Nay, but hark you, Francis: for the 
sugar thou gavest me, twas a pennyworth, 
was ’t not? 

Fran. O Lord, I would it had been two! 

Prince, I will give thee for it a thousand pound: 
ask me when thou wilt, and thou shalt have 
it. 

Poins. [Within] Francis! 

Fran. Anon, anon. 

Prince. Anon, Francis? No, Francis; but to- 
morrow, Francis; or Francis, 0’ Thursday ; 
or indeed, Francis, when thou wilt. But, 
Francis! 
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Fran. My lord? 

Prince. Wilt thou rob this leathern jerkin, 80 
crystal-button, not-pated, agate-ring, puke- 
stocking, caddis-garter, smooth-tongue, 
Spanish-pouch,— 

Fran. O lord, sir, who dd you mean? 

Prince. Why, then, your brown bastard is your 
only drink; for look you, Francis, your white 
canvas doublet will sully: in Barbary, sir, it 
cannot come to so much. 

Fran. What, sir? 

Poins [Within] Francis! 30 

Prince. Away, you rogue! dost thou not hear 
them call? 

[Here they both call him; the drawer stands 
amazed, not knowing which way to go. 


Enter Vintner. 


Vint. What, standest thou still, and hearest such 
a calling? Look to the guests within. 
[Hait Francis.| My lord, old Sir John, with 
half-a-dozen more, are at the door: shall I let 
them in? 

Prince. Let them alone awhile, and then open 
the door. [Eait Vintner.| Poins! 


Re-enter Poins. 


Poins. Anon, anon, sir. 100 


Prince. Sirrah, Falstaff and the rest of the 
thieves are at the door: shal] we be merry? 
80. “this leathern-jerkinw’; of course the prince refers to Francis’s 


master, to whom he applies these contemptuous epithets.—H. N. H. 
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Poins. As merry as crickets, my lad. But hark 
ye; what cunning match have you made 
with this jest of the drawer? Come, what’s 
the issue? 

Prince. I am now of all humors that have 
showed themselves humors since the old days 
of goodman Adam to the pupil age of this 
present twelve o’clock at midnight. 110 


Re-enter Francis. 


What’s o’clock, Francis? 


Fran. Anon, anon, sir. [ Haat | 


Prince. That ever this fellow should have fewer 
words than a parrot, and yet the son of a 
woman. His industry is up-stairs and down- 
stairs; his eloquence the parcel of a reckon- 
ing. I am not yet of Percy’s mind, the Hot- 
spur of the north; he that kills me some six 
or seven dozen of Scots at a breakfast, 
washes his hands, and says to his wife ‘Fie 120 
upon this quiet life! I want work.’ ‘O my 
sweet Harry,’ says she, ‘how many hast thou 
killed to-day? “Give my roan horse a 
drench,’ says he; and answers ‘Some four- 
teen,’ an hour after; ‘a trifle, a trifle’ I 
prithee, call in Falstaff: Ill play Percy, 
and that damned brawn shall play Dame 
Mortimer his wife. ‘Rivo!’ says the drunk- 
ard. Call in ribs, call in tallow. *» 

128. “Rivo!”; of this exclamation, which was frequently used in 


Bacchanalian revelry, the origin or derivation has not been discovered. 
—H. N. H. 
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Enter Falstaff, Gadshill, Bardolph, and Peto; 
Francis following with wine. 


Poins. Welcome, Jack: where hast thou been? 130 

Fal. A plague of all cowards, I say, and a ven- 
geance too! marry, and amen! Give me a 
cup of sack, boy. re I lead this life long, 

I ‘ll sew nether stocks and mend them and 
foot them too. A plague of all cowards! 
Give me a cup of sack, rogue. Is there no 
virtue extant? [He drinks. 

Prince. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish 
of butter? pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted 
at the sweet tale of the sun’s! if thou didst 140 
then behold that compound. 

Fal. You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too: 
there is nothing but roguery to be found in 
villamous man; yet a coward is worse than a 
cup of sack with lime in it. A villainous 
coward! Go thy ways, old Jack; die when 
thou wilt, if manhood, good manhood, be not 
forgot upon the face of the earth, then am 
I a shotten herring. There lives not three 
good men unhanged in England; and one of 150 


139. “pitiful-hearted Titan,’ so the early eds.; Theobald suggested 
“butter” for “Titan,” and the emendation has been generally adopted. 
—I. G. 

141. “that compound”; the “composition” of Falstaff’s flushed face 
immersed in the liquor, and the frothy draught melting away at the 
“sweet tale” of his lips.—C. H. H. 

142. “here’s lime in this sack”; cp. Sir Richard Hawkins’ state- 
ment in his Voyages, that the Spanish sacks “for conversation are 
mingled with the lime in the making,” and hence give rise to “the 
stone, the dropsy, and infinite other distempers, not heard of before 
this wine came into frequent use.”—I. G. 
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them is fat, and grows old: God help the 
while! a bad world, I say. I would I were 
a weaver; I could sing psalms or any thing. 
A plague of all cowards, I say still. 

Prince. How now, wool-sack! what mutter 
you? 

Fal. A king’s son! If I do not beat thee out 
of thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and 
drive all thy subjects afore thee like a flock | 
of wild-geese, I ll never wear hair on my 160) 
face more. You Prince of Wales! | 

Prince. Why, you whoreson round man, | 
what ’s the matter?! | 

Fal. Are not you a coward? answer me to that: 
and Poins there? | 

Poins. ’Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me 
coward, by the Lord, I ’ll stab thee. 

Fal. I call thee coward! Ill see thee damned 
ere I call thee coward: but I would give a 
thousand pound I could run as fast as thou 170° 
canst. You are straight enough in the 
shoulders, you care not who sees your back: | 
call you that backing of your friends? A | 
plague upon such backing! give me them 
that will face me. Give me a cup of sack: 
I am a rogue, if I drunk to-day. 

Prince. O villain! thy lips are scarce wiped 
since thou drunkest last. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


152. “IT would I were a weaver’; weavers werty good singers, es- 
pecially of psalms, most of them being Calvinists who had fled from 
Flanders to escape persecution.—I. G, 

158. “dagger of lath,’ like that carried by the Vice in the old 
Morality plays.—I. G. 
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Fal. All’s one for that. [He drinks.] A 
plague of all cowards, still say I. 180 

Prince. What’s the matter? 

Fal. What’s the matter! there be four of us 
here have ta’en a thousand pound this day 
morning. 

Prince. Where is it, Jack? where is it? 

Fal. Where is it! taken from us it is: a hundred 
upon poor four of us. 

Prince. What, a hundred, man? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword 
with a dozen of them two hours together. 190 
I have ’scaped by miracle. I am eight times 
thrust through the doublet, four through 
the hose; *my buckler cut through and 
through; my sword hacked like a hand-saw 
—ecce signum! I never dealt better since I 
was a man: all would not do. A plague of 
all cowards! Let them speak: if they speak 
more or less than truth, they are villains and 
the sons of darkness. 

Prince. Speak, sirs; how was it? 200 

Gads. We four set upon some dozen— 

Fal. Sixteen at least, my lord. 

Gads. And bound them. 

Peto. No, no, they were not bound. 

Fal. You rogue, they were bound, every man 
of them; or I am a Jew else, an Ebrew Jew. 

183. “this day morning’; so in the first two quartos; the others 


omit day. Such was the phraseology of the time, and Mr. Collier says 
“Tt is still used in our eastern counties.”—H. N. H. 
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Gads. As we were sharing, some six or seven 
fresh men set upon us— 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then come in 
the other. 210° 

Prince. What, fought you with them all? | 

Fal. All! I know not what you call all; but if 
I fought not with fifty of them, I am a 
bunch of radish: if there were not two or 
three and fifty upon poor old Jack, then am 
I no two-legged creature. 

Prince. Pray God you have not murdered some 
of them. 

Fal. Nay, that’s past praying for: I have pep- 
pered two of them; two I am sure I have 220 
paid, two rogues in buckram suits. I tell 
thee what, Hal, if I tell thee a lie, spit in my 
face, call me horse. Thou knowest my old 
ward; here I lay, and thus I bore my point. 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at me— 

Prince. What, four? thou saidst but two even 
now. 

Fal. Four, Hal; I told thee four. 

Poins. Aye, aye, he said four. 

Fal. These four came all a-foot, and mainly 230 
thrust at me. I made me no more ado but 
took all their seven points in my target, 
thus. 

Prince. Seven? why, there were but four even 
now. ‘ 


Fal. In buckram? “i 
230. “mainly,” violently.—C. H. H. 
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Poins. Aye, four, in buckram suits 

Fal. Seven, by these hilts, or I am a villain else. 

Prince. Prithee, let him alone; we shall have 
more anon. 240 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal? 

Prince. Aye, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 
These nine in buckram that I told thee of,— 

Prince. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken,— 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 

Fal. Began to give me ground: but I followed 
me close, came in foot and hand; and with a 
thought seven of the eleven I paid. 250 

Prince. OQ monstrous! eleven buckram men 

| grown out of two! 

Fal. But, as the devil would have it, three mis- 
begotten knaves in Kendal green came at 
my back and let drive at me; for it was so 
dark, Hal, that thou couldst not see thy 
hand. 

246. “Their points being broken”; the jest lies in a quibble upon 
“noints,’ Falstaff using the word for the sharp end of a weapon, 
Poins for the tagged lace with which garments were then fastened.— 
iH. N. H. 

248. “followed me”; “me” is “ethical,” expressing his keen concern 
in the pursuit.—C. H. H. 

253-257. We cannot persuade ourselves that Falstaff thinks of de- 
ceiving anybody by this string of “incomprehensible lies.” He tells 
\them, surely, not expecting or intending them to be believed, but 
partly for the pleasure he takes in the excited play of his faculties, 
partly for the surprise he causes by his still more incomprehensible 
feats of dodging; that is, they are studied self-exposures to invite an 
attack; that he may provoke his hearers to come down upon him, 


jand then witch them with his facility and felicity in extricating him- 
self. Thus his course here is all of a piece with his usual practice 
| 
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Prince. These lies are like their father that be- 
gets them; gross as a mountain, open, pal- 
pable. Why, thou clay-brained guts, thou 260 
knotty-pated fool, thou whoreson, obscene, 
greasy tallow-catch,— 

Fal. What, art thou mad? art thou mad? is not 
the truth the truth? 

Prince. Why, how couldst thou know these men 
in Kendal green, when it was so dark thou 
couldst not see thy hand? come, tell us your 
reason: what sayest thou to this? 

Poins. Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 
Fal. What, upon compulsion? ’Zounds, an J 270 
were at the strappado, or all the racks in the 
world, I would not tell you on compulsion. 
Give you a reason on compulsion! if reasons 
were as plentiful as blackberries, I would 

give no man a reason upon compulsion, I. 

Prince, I'll be no longer guilty of this sin; this 

of surrounding himself with difficulties, the better to exercise and 

evince his incomparable fertility and alertness of thought; as know- 

ing that the more he entangles himself in his talk, the richer will 
be the effect when by a word he slips off the entanglement. We 
shrewdly suspect that he knew the truth all the while, but determined 
to fall in with and humor the joke, on purpose to make sport for 
himself and the prince; and at the same time to retort their decep- 
tion by pretending to be ignorant of their doings and designs. At 


all events, we must needs think it were a huge impeachment of his 
sense, to suppose that in telling such gross and palpable lies he has 
any thought of being believed.—H. N. H. 

261. “knotty-pated”; so Qq., Ff. But it is probably only a mis- 
spelling for “not-pated,” which the prince has previously used (1. 81 
above).—C. H. H. , 

273. “if reasons were as plenty as blackberries”; a play upon 


“raisins,” then almost identical in pronunciation with “reasons.”— 
CrH Hr: 
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sanguine coward, this bed-presser, this 
horse-back-breaker, this huge hill of flesh,— 

Fal. ’Sblood, you starveling, you elf-skin, you 
dried neat’s tongue, you bull’s pizzle, you 280 
stock-fish! O for breath to utter what is 
like thee! you tailor’s-yard, you sheath, you 
bow-case, you vile standing-tuck,— 

Prince. Well, breathe a while, and then to it 
again: and when thou hast tired thyself in 
base comparisons, hear me speak but this. 

Poins. Mark, Jack. 

Prince. We two saw you four set on four and 
bound them, and were masters of their 
wealth. Mark now, how a plain tale shall 290 
put you down. Then did we two set on you 
four; and, with a word, out-faced you from 
your prize, and have it; yea, and can show 
it you here in the house: and, Falstaff, you 
carried your guts away as nimbly, with as 
quick dexterity, and roared for mercy, and 
still run and roared, as ever I heard bull- 
calf. What a slave art thou, to hack thy 
sword as thou hast done, and then say it was 
in fight! What trick, what device, what 300 

starting-hole, canst thou now find out to hide 
thee from this open and apparent shame? 
| 279. “you elf-skin’; so the Qq. and Ff.; Hanmer, “eel-skin’ (cp. 
2 Henry IV, Ii, ii. 366); Johnson, “elfkin.”—I. G. 

289. “bound them,” i. e. “you bound them”; a mixture of two con- 


structions—the infinitive “bind” depending on “saw” and the direct 
| indicative “you bound,” the one being uncolloquial and the other 
} 


not expressing that what happened was seen.—C. H. H. 
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Poins. Come, let’s hear, Jack; what trick hast 
thou now ? 

Fal. By the Lord, I knew ye as well as he that 
made ye. Why, hear you, my masters: was 
it for me to kill the heir-apparent? should I 
turn upon the true prince? why, thou know- 
est I am as valiant as Hercules: but beware 
instinet; the lion will not touch the true 310 
prince. Instinct is a great matter; 1 was 
now a coward on instinct. I shall think the 
better of myself and thee during my lfe; 
I for a valiant lion, and thou for a true 
prince. But, by the Lord, lads, I am glad 
you have the money. Hostess, clap to the 
doors: watch to-night, pray to-morrow. 
Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, all the 
titles of good fellowship come to you! 
What, shall we be merry? shall we have a 320 
play extempore? 

Prince. Content; and the argument shall be thy 
running away. 

Fal. Ah, no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest 
me! 


Enter Hostess. 
Host. O Jesu, my lord the prince! 


314. “and thow for a true prince”; the logic of this passage even 
beats the wit, fine as is the latter. The prince was not the true 
prince, according to the settled rule of succession, The logic is, that 
none but a man composed and framed of royalty gould inspire a lion 
with such fear; and on the other hand no beast but the lion is brave 
and gentle enough to feel this instinctive respect for royalty. So 
that Falstaff’s running from him proves him to be what sey is not, 
and is alike honorable to them both.—H. N. H. 
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Prince. How now, my lady the hostess! what 
sayest thou to me? 

Tost. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of 
the court at door would speak with you: he 330 
says he comes from your father. 

Prince. Give him as much as will make him a 
royal man, and send him back again to my 
mother. 

Fal. What manner of man is he? 

Host. An old man. 

Fal. What doth gravity out of his bed at mid- 
night? Shall I give him his answer? 

Prince. Prithee, do, Jack. 

Fal. Faith, and Ill send him packing. [ Hwit. 340 

Prince. Now, sirs; by ’r lady, you fought fair; 
so did you, Peto; so did you, Bardolph: you 
are lions too, you ran away upon instinct, 
you will not touch the true prince; no, fie! 

Bard. Faith, I ran when I saw others run. 

Prince. Faith, tell me now in earnest, how came 
Falstaff’s sword so hacked? 

Peto. Why, he hacked it with his dagger, and 
said he would swear truth out of England 
but he would make you believe it was done 390 
in fight, and persuaded us to do the like. 

Bard. Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear- 
grass to make them bleed, and then to be- 


332. “a royal man”; the hostess has just called the messenger a 
nobleman. ‘The prince refers to this, and at the same time plays 
upon the words “royal man.” Royal and nable were names of coin, 
the one being 10s., the other 6s. 8d. If, then, the messenger were 
already a noble man, give him 3s. 4d. and it would make him a royal 
man.—H. N. H. 
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slubber our garments with it and swear it 
was the blood of truemen. I did that I did 
not this seven year before, I blushed to hear 
his monstrous devices. 

Prince. O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago, and wert taken with the 
manner, and ever since thou hast blushed 360 
extempore. Thou hadst fire and sword on | 
thy side, and yet thou rannest away: what 
instinct hadst thou for it? 

Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors? do 
you behold these exhalations? 

Prince. I do. 

Bard. What think you they portend? 

Prince. Hot livers and cold purses. 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

Prince. No, if rightly taken, halter. 370 


Re-enter Falstaff. 


Here comes lean Jack, here comes bare-bone. 
How now, my sweet creature of bombast! 
How long is ’t ago, Jack, since thou sawest 
thine own knee? 

Fal. My own knee! when I was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; 
I could have crept into any alderman’s 


368. “Hot livers and cold purses’; that is, drunkenness and poverty. 
—H. N. H. 

369. “choler’; of course there is a quibble implied here between 
“choler” and collar. It is observable that the princédeals very much 
in this kind of implied puns, as if the Poet sought thereby to reconcile 
the native dignity of this most princely gentleman with his occa- 
sional levity and playfulness. Ha«plicit puns were too small a species 
of wit for such a heroic spirit even to play with—H. N. H. 
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thumb-ring: a plague of sighing and grief! 

it blows a man up like a bladder. There’s 
villainous news abroad: here was Sir John 380 
Bracy from your father; you must to the 
court in the morning. That same mad fel- 
low of the north, Percy, and he of Wales, 
that gave Amamon the bastinado, and made 
Lucifer cuckold, and swore the devil his true 
liegeman upon the cross of a Welsh hook— 
what a plague call you him? 

Poins. O, Glendower. 

Fal. Owen, Owen, the same; and his son-in- 
Jaw Mortimer, and old Northumberland, and 390 
that sprightly Scot of Scots, Douglas, that 
runs 0’ horseback up a hill perpendicular,— 

Prince. He that rides at high speed and with his 
pistol kills a sparrow flying. 

Fal. You have hit it. 

Prince. So did he never the sparow. 

Fal. Well, that rascal hath good mettle in him; 
he will not run. 

Prince. Why, what a rascal art thou then, to 
praise him so for running! 400 

380. “Sir John Bracy”’; Ff. Braby. This person is apparently in- 
vented by Shakespeare; there is no trace of him in history.—C. H. H. 
386. The “Welch hock” was a kind of hedging-bill made with a 
hook at the end, and a long handle like the partisan or halbert.— 

H. N. H. 

389. “O, Glendower’; (?) perhaps we should read, Owen Glen- 

dower.”—-I. G. 

393. “with his pistol”; pistols were not in use in the age of Henry 


IV. They are said to have been much used by the Scotch in Shake- 
speare’s time.—H. N. H. 
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Fal. O’ horseback, ye scenes but afoot he will 
not budge a foot. 

Prince. Yes, Jack, upon instinct. 

Fal. I grant ye, upon instinct. Well, he is 
there too, and one Mordake, and a thousand 
blue-caps more: Worcester is stolen away 
to-night; thy father’s beard is turned white 
with the news: you may buy land now as 
cheap as stinking mackerel. | 

Prince. Why, then, it is like, if there come a 410 | 
hot June and this civil buffeting hold, we 
shall buy maidenheads as they buy hob-nails, 
by the hundreds. 

Fal. By the mass, lad, thou sayest true: it is like 
we shall have good trading that way. But 
tell me, Hal, art not thou horrible afeard? 
thou being heir-apparent, could the world 
pick thee out three such enemies again as 
that fiend Douglas, that spirit Percy, and 
that devil Glendower? art thou not horribly 420 
afraid? doth not thy blood thrill at it? 

Prince. Not a whit, ? faith; I lack some of thy 
instinct. 

Fal. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-morrow 
when thou comest to thy father: if thou love 
me, practise an answer, 

Prince. Do thou stand for my father, and ex- 


amine me upon the particulars of my life. 
408. “you may buy land now,” etc.; this might $e aptly quoted as 
showing that civil disorders had much the same effect on property 


in Shakespeare’s time as in ours.—H. N. H. 
All. “civil buffeting’; civil war—C. H. H. 
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Fal. Shall I? content: this chair shall be my 
state, this dagger my scepter, and this cush- 430 
ion my crown. 

Prince. 'Thy state is taken for a joined-stool, thy 
golden scepter for a leaden dagger, and thy 
precious rich crown for a pitiful bald crown! 

Fal. Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out 
of thee, now shalt thou be moved. Give me 
a cup of sack to make my eyes look red, that 
it may be thought I have wept; for I must 
speak in passion, and I will do it in King 
Cambyses’ vein. 440 

Prince. Well, here is my leg. 

Fal. And here is my speech. Stand aside, no- 
bility. 

Host. O Jesu, this is excellent sport, i’ faith! 

Fai. Weep not, sweet queen; for trickling tears 


are vain. 
Host. O, the father, how he holds his counte- 
nance! 
Fal. For God’s sake, lords, convey my tristful 
queen; 


For tears do stop the flood-gates of her eyes. 
Host. O Jesu, he doth it as like one of these 450 
harlotry players as ever I see! 


| 439. “King Cambyses’ vein”; an allusion to a ranting play called 
“4 Lamentable Tragedie, mixed full of pleasant mirth, containing 
the Life of Cambises, King of Persia’ (1570).—I. G. 

| 441. “Well, here is my leg”; that is, my obeisance to my father.— 

ti. N. H. 

| 444, “Weep not, sweet queen,” etc. In King Cambyses a similar 
\situation actually occurred—a stage direction expressly enjoining 
jthat the queen should weep.—C. H. H. 

| 451. “harlotry”; rogue, vagabond; the term, on the hostess’ lips, 
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Fal. Peace, good pint-pot; peace, good tickle- 
brain. Harry, I do not only marvel where 
thou spendest thy time, but also how thou 
art accompanied: for though the camomile, 
the more it is trodden on the faster it grows, 
yet youth, the more it is wasted the sooner 
it wears. That thou art my son, I have — 
partly thy mother’s word, partly my own | 
opinion, but chiefly a villainous trick of thine 460 
eye, and a foolish hanging of thy nether lip, 
that doth warrant me. If then thou be son 
to me, here lies the point; why, being son to 
me, art thou so pointed at? Shall the 
blessed sun of heaven prove a micher and 
eat blackberries? a question not to be asked. 
Shall the son of England prove a thief and 
take purses? a question to be asked. There 
is a thing, Harry, which thou hast often _ 
heard of, and it is known to many in our 470 
land by the name of pitch; this pitch, as an- 
cient writers do report, doth defile; so doth 
the company thou keepest: for, Harry, now 
I do not speak to thee in drink but in tears, 
not in pleasure but in passion, not in words 
only, but in woes also: and yet there is a vir- 
tuous man whom I have often noted in thy 


company, but I know not his name. 


can have had little, but in any case not its strict, meaning. Juliet 
is called a “harlotry” by her father; so, Lady Mégtimer below, ITT, i 
1990. Fe J 

455. “The camomile,” ete., cp. Lyly’s Ewphues (quoted by Farmer) 
“Though the camomile the more it is trodden and pressed down, th 
more it spreadeth; yet the violet the oftener it is handled and touched 
the sooner it withereth and decayeth.”—I. G. 
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Prince. What manner of man, an it like your 
majesty ? 480 

Fal. A goodly portly man, i’ faith, and a cor- 
pulent; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, 
and a most noble carriage; and, as I think, 
his age some fifty, or by ’r lady, inclining to 
three score; and now I remember me, his 
name is Falstaff: if that man should be 
lewdly given, he deceiveth me; for, Harry, I 
see virtue in his looks. If then the tree may 
be known by the fruit, as the fruit by the 
tree, then, peremptorily I speak it, there is 490 
virtue in that Falstaff: him keep with, the 
rest banish.. And tell me now, thou naughty 
varlet, tell me, where hast thou been this 
month? 

Prince. Dost thou speak like a king? Do thou 
stand for me, and I ’ll play my father. 

Fal. Depose me? if thou dost it half so gravely, 
so majestically, both in word and matter, 
hang me up by the heels for a rabbit-sucker 
or a poulter’s hare. 500 

Prince. Well, here I am set. 

Fal. And here I stand: judge, my masters. 

Prince. Now, Harry, whence come you? 

Fal. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. 

Prince. The complaints I hear of thee are griev- 
ous. 

Fal. ’Sblood, my lord, they are false: nay, I ’Il 

| tickle ye for a young prince, i’ faith. 

507. “tickle ye for a young prince’; play the part with a venge- 


ance.—C. H. H. 
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Prince. Swearest thou, ungracious boy? hence- 
forth ne’er look on me. ‘Thou art violently 
carried away from grace: there is a devil 510 
haunts thee in the likeness of an old fat man; 
a tun of man is thy companion. Why dost 
thou converse with that trunk of humors, 
that bolting-hutch of beastliness, that swol- - 
len parcel of dropsies, that huge bombard 
of sack, that stuffed cloak-bag of guts, that 
roasted Manningtree ox with the pudding 
in his belly, that reverend vice, that gray in- 
iquity, that father ruffian, that vanity in 
years? Wherein is he good, but to taste 520 
sack and drink it? Wherein neat and 
cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? 
Wherein cunning, but in craft? Wherein 
crafty, but in villamy? Wherein villain- 
ous, but in all things? Wherein worthy, but 
in nothing? 

Fal. I would your grace would take me with 
you: whom means your grace? 

Prince. That villainous abominable misleader of | 
youth, Falstaff, that old white-bearded | 
Satan. 530 

Fal. My lord, the man I know. | 

Prince. 1 know thou dost. 

518. “that reverend vice,’ etc., alluding to the Vice of the Morality 
plays; “Iniquity” and “Vanity” were among the names given to thj 


character, according to the particular “Vice” hald up to ridicule. 
eG . 


° “ 5 : . | 
523. “cunning” is here used in the sense of wise or knowing 


ish uN dels 
527. “would take me with yow”’; that is, let me understand yout 
ELSNeokL. 
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Fal. But to say I know more harm in him than 
in myself, were to say more than I know. 
That he is old, the more the pity, his white 
hairs do witness it; but that he is, saving 
your reverence, a whoremaster, that I ut 
terly deny. If sack and sugar be a fault, 
God help the wicked! If to be old and merry 
be a sin, then many an old host that I know 540 
is damned: if to be fat be to be hated, then 
Pharaoh’s lean kine are to be loved. No, 
my good lord; banish Peto, banish Bardolph, 
banish Poins: but for sweet Jack Falstaff, 
kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, val- 
iant Jack Falstaff, and therefore more val- 
iant, being, as he is, old Jack Falstaff, banish 
not him thy Harry’s company, banish not 
him thy Harry’s company: banish plump 
Jack, and banish all the world. 590 

Prince, I do, I will. [A knocking heard. 

[Haeunt Hostess, Francis, and Bardolph. 
Re-enter Bardolph, running. 

Bard. O, my lord, my lord! the sheriff with a 
most monstrous watch is at the door. 

Fal. Out, ye rogue! Play out the play: I have 
much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 


Re-enter Hostess. 


Host. O Jesu, my lord, my lord!— 
Prince. Heigh, heigh! the devil rides upon a fid- 
dle-stick: what ’s the matter? 


557. “upon a fiddle-stick”; this is thought to be an allusion to the 
old Puritan horror of fiddles for the use made of them in dancing.— 
H. N. H. 73 
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Host. The sheriff and all the watch are at the 
door: they are come to search the house. 560 
Shall I let them in? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? never call a true 
piece of gold a counterfeit: thou art essen- 
tially mad, without seeming so. 

Prince. And thou a natural coward, without in- 
stinct. 

Fal. I deny your major: if you will deny the 
sheriff, so; if not, let him enter: if I become 
not a cart as well as another man, a plague 
on my bringing up! I hope I shall as soon be 
strangled with a halter as another. 570 

Prince. Go, hide thee behind the arras: the rest 
walk up above. Now, my masters, for a true 
face and good conscience. 

Fal. Both which I have had: but their date is 
out, and therefore I ll hide me. 

Prince, Call in the sheriff. 

[Eweunt all except the Prince and Peto. 

562. “never call a true piece of gold,” etc.; i. e. don’t slander the 
pure gold of my character as spurious; it proves you mad (though 
you don’t seem so) that you do, Falstaff makes believe to carry on 

his self-defense, though he no longer personates the prince.—C. H. H. 


564. “mad”; Ff. 3, 4; the rest “made.”—I. G. 

566. “your major’; i. e. the proposition that he is a coward (with 
a quibble).—C. H. H. 

571. “Go, hide thee behind the arras’’; when arras was first brought 
into England, it was suspended on small hooks driven into the walls 
of houses and castles; but this practice was soon discontinued 
After the damp of the stone and brickwork had been found to rot 
the tapestry, it was fixed on frames of wood atJ$uch distance fron 
the wall as prevented the damp from being injurious; large space: 
were thus left between the arras and the walls, sufficient to contair 
even one of Falstaff’s bulk. Our old dramatists avail themselves 0: 
this convenient hiding-place upon all occasions.—H. N. H. 
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Now, master sheriff, what is your will with me? 
Sher. First, pardon me, my lord. A hue and cry 
Hath follow’d certain men unto this house. 


Prince. What men? 580 
Sher, One of them is well known, my gracious 
lord, 
A. gross fat man. 
Car. As fat as butter. 


Prince. The man, I do assure you, is not here; 
For I myself at this time have employ’d him. 
And, sheriff, I will engage my word to thee 
That I will, by to-morrow dinner-time, 

Send him to answer thee, or any man, 

For any thing he shall be charged withal: — 590 
And so let me entreat you leave the house. 
Sher. I will, my lord. There are two gentlemen 

Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 

Prince. It may be so: if he have robb’d these men, 

He shall be answerable; and so farewell. 


578. “hue and cry”; might be raised “either by a precept of a 
Justice of the Peace, or by a private person who knows of the felony. 
Such private person was bound to give notice to the Constable; but 
in the Constable’s absence all persons were bound to join in the pur- 
»suit” (Stephen’s Crim. Law, quoted Jahrbuch, xxxii. 145).—C. H. H. 

585. Shakespeare has been blamed for making the prince utter 
this falsehood. Surely the blame were more justly visited on the 
prince than on the Poet. Shakespeare did not mean to set forth 
ithe connection with Falstaff as altogether harmless; and if he had 
done so, he would have been untrue to nature. The prince is in- 
{deed censurable; yet not so much for telling the falsehood as for 
\letting himself into a necessity either to do so, or to betray his ac- 
\complice. What he does is bad enough; but were it not still worse to 
expose Falstaff in an act which himself has countenanced?—H. N. H. 

593. “three hundred marks”; one thousand dollars.—C. H. H. 
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Sher. Good night, my noble lord. 
Prince. I think it is good morrow, is it not? 
Sher. Indeed, my lord, I think it be two o’clock. 
[Hweunt Sheriff and Carrier. 
Prince. This oily rascal is known as well as Paul’s. 
Go, call him forth. 600° 
Peto. Falstaff !—Fast asleep behind the arras, 
and snorting like a horse. | 
Prince. Hark, how hard he fetches breath. 
Search his pockets. [He searcheth his pock- 
ets and findeth certain papers.] What hast 
thou found? 
Peto. Nothing but papers, my lord. | 
Prince. Let’s see what they be: read them. 
Peto. [reads] Item, A capon, . . 2s. 2d. 
Item, Sauce, . Ad, 616) 
Item, Sack, two gallons 5s. 8d. .@ 
Item, Anchovies and 
sack after supper, . 2s. 6d. 
Ttem.Breadi) (3. 2 ob. 
Prince. O monstrous! but one half-pennyworth 
of bread to this intolerable deal of sack! 
What there is else, keep close; we ’Il read it 
at more advantage: there let him sleep till 
day. Ill to the court in the morning. We 
must all to the wars, and thy place shall be 620 
honorable. Ill procure this fat rogue a 
charge of foot; and I know his death will be 
601. “Peto”; probably “Poins,” according to Johnson; perhaps, the 
prefix in the MS. was simply “P.” The Cambridge. editors, however, 


remark that the formal address is appropriate to Peto rather than 
to Poins.—I. G, 
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a march of twelve-score. ‘The money shall 
be paid back again with advantage. Be 


with me betimes in the morning; and so, 
good morrow, Peto. 


Peto. Good morrow, good my lord. 
622. “his death will be,’ etc.; that is, “a march of twelve-score will 


be his death.” A score, as here used, was twenty yards. So that 
“twelve-score” was two hundred and forty yards.—H. N. H. 
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ACT THIRD 
ScENE I 


Bangor. The Archdeacon’s house. ‘ 


| 


Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Mortimer, and Glen-. 
dower. 


Mort. 'These promises are fair, the parties sure, 
And our induction full of prosperous hope. 
Hot. Lord Mortimer, and cousin Glendower, 
Will you sit down? 
And uncle Worcester: a plague upon it! 
I have forgot the map. 
Glend. . No, here it is. 
Sit, cousin Percy; sit, good cousin Hotspur, 
For by that name as oft as Lancaster | 
Doth speak of you, his cheek looks pale, and 
with 
A rising sigh he wisheth you in heaven 10 
Hot. And you in hell, as oft as he hears Owen 
Glendower spoke of. 
Glend. I cannot blame him: at my nativity 


13. “at my nativity,” etc.; the singular behavior of nature at the 
birth of Glendower is thus mentioned by Holinshed: “Strange won- 
ders happened (as men reported) at the nativitie of this man; for 
the same night he was borne all his fathers horssé&in the stable were 
found to stand in blood up to the bellies.” And ‘in 1402 a blazing 
star appeared, which the Welch bards construed as foretokening suc- 
cess to Glendower.—H. N. H. 
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The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets; and at my birth 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked like a coward. 

Hot. Why, so it would have done at the same 
season, if your mother’s cat had but kittened, 
though yourself had never been born. 20 

Glend. I say the earth did shake when I was born. 

Hot. And I say the earth was not of my mind, 
If you suppose as fearing you it shook. 

Glend. The heavens were all on fire, the earth did 

tremble. 

Hot. O, then the earth shook to see the heavens on 

fire, 
And not in fear of your nativity. 
Diseased nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In strange eruptions; oft the teeming earth 
Is with a kind of colic pinch’d and vex’d 
By the imprisoning of unruly wind 30 
Within her womb; which, for enlargement striv- 
ing, 
Shakes the old -beldam earth and topples down 
Steeples and moss-grown towers. At your birth 
Our grandam earth, having this distemperature, 
In passion shook. 
Glend. Cousin, of many men 
_ I do not bear these crossings. Give me leave 
To tell you once again that at my birth 


| 18-20. This and the preceding speeches of Hotspur, which are com- 
{monly printed as verse, are here given in their proper order. Mr. 
| Verplanck justly observes,—“The contrast between Glendower’s self- 
deceiving enthusiasm and Hotspur’s impatient bluntness is stronger 
| by the meter of the one and the prose of the other.”—H. N. H. 

| 

\ 
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The front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the 
herds 

Were strangely clamorous to the frighted 
fields. 40 

These signs have mark’d me extraordinary; 

And all the courses of my life do show 

I am not in the roll of common men. 

Where is he living, clipp’d in with the sea | 

That chides the banks of England, Scotland, | 
Wales, | 

Which calls me pupil, or hath read to me? | 

And bring him out that is but woman’s son 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, | 

And hold me pace in deep experiments. 

Hot. I think there’s no man speaks better 


Welsh. Ill to dinner. 50 
Mort. Peace, cousin Percy; you will make him 
mad. 


Glend. I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
Hot. Why, so can I, or so can any man; | 
But will they come when you do call for them? 
Glend. Why, I can teach you, cousin, to command. 
The devil. | 
Hot. And I can teach thee, coz, to shame the devil 
By telling truth: tell truth, and shame the 
devil. 

39, 40. “and the herds . . . to the frighted fields” ; so in the de- 
scription of an earthquake at Catania, quoted by Malone: “There 


was a blow as if all the artillery in the world had been discharged 
at once; . . . the cattle in the fields ran crying.”—H. N. H. 
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t 
If thou have power to raise him, bring him 


hither, 
And I’ be sworn I have power to shame him 
hence. 60 


O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil! 
Mort. Come, come, no more of this unprofitable 
chat. 
Glend. Three times hath Henry Bolingbroke made 
head 
Against my power; thrice from the banks of 
Wye 
And sandy-bottom’d Severn have I sent him 
Bootless home and weather-beaten back. 

Hot. Home without boots, and in foul weather too! 
How ’scapes he agues, in the devil’s name? 
Glend. Come, here’s the map: shall we divide our 

right 70 
According to our threefold order ta’en? 
Mort. The archdeacon hath divided it 
Into three limits very equally: 
England, from Trent and Severn hitherto, 
By south and east is to my part assign’d: 
All westward, Wales beyond the Severn shore, 
And all the fertile land within that bound, 
To Owen Glendower: and, dear coz, to you 
The remnant northward, lying off from Tient. 
And our indentures tripartite are drawn; 80 


11. “threefold order ta’en,’ threefold arrangement proposed.— 


(CA ds Ist 

72-80. This matter is thus given by Holinshed: “They by their 
deputies, in the house of the archdeacon of Bangor, divided the 
realme amongst them, causing a tripartite indenture to bee made and 
sealed with their seales, by the covenants whereof all England from 
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Which being sealed interchangeably, 
A business that this night may execute, 
To-morrow, cousin Percy, you and I 
And my good Lord of Worcester will set forth 
To meet your father and the Scottish power, 
As is appointed us, at Shrewsbury. 
My father Glendower is not ready yet, 
Nor shall we need his help these fourteen days. 
Within that space you may have drawn together 
Your tenants, friends, and neighboring gentle- 
men. 90 
Glend. A shorter time shall send me to you, lords: © 
And in my conduct shall your ladies come; 
From whom you now must steal and take no | 
leave, 
For there will be a world of water shed 
Upon the parting of your wives and you. 
Hot. Methinks my moiety, north from Burton 
here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours: 
See how this river comes me cranking in, 
And cuts me from the best of ali my land 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 100 
I'll have the current in this place damm’d up; 
And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly; 
It shall not wind with such a deep indent, 
Severne and Trent, south and eastward, was assigned to the earle of 
March; all Wales and the lands beyond Severne, westward, were 


appointed to Owen Glendour; and the remnant, from Trent north- 
ward, to the lord Persie.”—H. N. H. 


98. “comes me cranking in,’ makes a bold ind@ntation into my 
land.—C. H. RB, 
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To rob me of so rich a bottom here. 

Glend. Not wind? it shall, it must; you see it doth. 

Mort. Yea, but 
Mark how he bears his course, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other side; 
Gelding the opposed continent as much 110 
As on the other side it takes from you. 

Wor. Yea, but a little charge will trench him here, 
And on this north side win this cape of land; 
And then he runs straight and even. 

Hot. Ill have it so: a little charge will do it. 

Glend. 1711 not have it alter’d. 


FLot. Will not you? 
Glend. No, nor you shall not. 
Hot. Who shall say me nay? 


Glend. Why, that will I. 
Hot. Let me not understand you, then; speak it 
in Welsh. 120 
Glend. I can speak English, lord, as well as you; 
For I was train’d up in the English court; 
Where, being but young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament, 
A virtue that was never seen in you. 
Hot. Marry, 
And I am glad of it with all my heart: 
I had rather be a kitten and cry mew 
Than one of these same meter ballad-mongers; 
I had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 181 
Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree; 
And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry: 
83 
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Tis like the forced gait of a shuffling nag 
Glend. Come, you shall have Trent turn’d. 

Hot. I do not care: I'll give thrice so much land 

To any well-deserving friend; 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I ’Il cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 140 

Are the indentures drawn? shall we be gone? 
Glend. The moon shines fair; you may away by 

night: . 

I ’ll haste the writer, and withal 

Break with your wives of your departure hence: 

I am afraid my daughter will run mad, 

So much she doteth on her Mortimer. [ Lait. 
Mort. Fie, cousin Percy! how you cross my father! 
Hot. I cannot choose: sometime he angers me 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 


135. “like the forced gait of a shuffling nag,” %. e. with a regu- 
larity obtained by a painful effort. Touchstone’s “false gallop” of 
verses applies the imagery of horsemanship to a different metrical 
vice—fluent insipidity—C. H. H. 

143. “the writer’; that is, the writer of the articles—H. N. H. 

149, etc. “telling me of the moldwarp,” cp. Legend of Glendour 
(stanza 23) in The Mirror for Magistrates, 1559:— 


“And for it to set us hereon more agog, 

A prophet came (a vengeance take them all!) 
Affirming Henry to be Gogmagog, 

Whom Merlin doth a mouldwarp ever call, 

Accurst of God, that must be brought in thrall 

By a wolf, a dragon, and a lion strong, 

Which should divide his kingdom them among.”—l. G. 


The “moldwarp” is the mole; so called because it warps or ren- 
ders the surface of the earth uneven by its hillocks. Holinshed is 
here Shakespeare’s authority: “This was done (as some have sayde) 
through a foolish credite given to a vaine prophecie, as though King 
Henry was the moldewarpe, cursed of God’s owne mouth, and they 
three were the dragon, the lion, and the wolfe, whieh should divide 
this realme between them.”—H. N. H. 
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Of the dreamer Merlin and his prophecies, 150 
And of a dragon and a finless fish, 

A clip-wing’d griffin and a moulten raven, 

A crouching lion and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 

As puts me from my faith. I tell you what,— 
He held me last night at least nine hours 

In reckoning up the several devils’ names 

That were his lackeys; I cried ‘hum,’ and ‘well, 


go to,’ 
But mark’d him not a word. O, he is as tedious 
As a tired horse, a railing wife; 160 


Worse than a smoky house: I had rather live 
With cheese and garlic in a windmill, far, 
Then feed on cates and have him talk to me 
In any summer-house in Christendom. 

Mort. In faith, he is a worthy gentleman, 


150. “Merlin and his prophecies”; Holinshed reports “a vain 
prophecy” to the effect that Henry was “the moldwarp cursed of 
God’s own mouth,” and that his kingdor should be divided in three 
by the dragon, the lion, and the wolf. Glendower and his allies were 
said (adds Hol.) to have undertaken the division “through a fool- 
ish credit given” to this prophecy. Merlin is not mentioned by Hol- 
inshed, but was credited with the prophecy in the Legend of Glen- 
dower in the Mirror for Magistrates, 1559.—C. H. H. 

160, 161. Compare Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 5860:— 


“Thou saist, that dropping houses, and eek smoke, 

And chiding wives maken men to flee 

Out of her owen hous”; 
Vaughan adds the following:—“It is singular that Shakespeare 
should have combined two annoyances commemorated together by 
an old Welsh proverb, which I would translate: 


‘Three things will drive a man from home: 
A roof that leaks, 
A house that reeks, 
A wife who scolds whene’er she speaks.’”—I. G, 
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Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In strange concealments; valiant as a lion, 
And wondrous affable, and as bountiful 
As mines of India. Shall I tell you, cousin? 
He holds your temper in a high respect, 170 
And curbs himself even of his natural scope 
When you come ’cross his humor; faith, he does: 
I warrant you, that man is not alive | 
Might so have tempted him as you have done, 
Without the taste of danger and reproof: 
But do not use it oft, let me entreat you. 
Wor. In faith, my lord, you are too willful-blame; 
And since your coming hither have done enough | 
To put him quite beside his patience. | 
You must needs learn, lord, to amend this fault: 
Though sometimes it show greatness, courage, — 
blood,— 181 
And that’s the dearest grace it renders you,— 
Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 
Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtiness, opinion and disdain: 
The least of which haunting a nobleman 
Loseth men’s hearts, and leaves behind a stain 
Upon the beauty of all parts besides, 
Beguiling them of commendation. 
Hot. Well, I am school’d: good manners be your 
speed! 190 
Here come our wives, and let us take our leave. 


Re-enter Glendower with the ace 


Mort. 'This is the deadly spite that ater me; 
My wife can speak no English, I no Welsh. 
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Glend. My daughter weeps: she will not part with 
you; 
She ’ll be a soldier too, she ’ll to the wars. 
Mort. Good father, tell her that she and my aunt 
Percy 
Shall follow in your conduct speedily. 
| Glendower speaks to her in Welsh, and 
she answers him in the same. 
Glend. She is desperate here; a peevish self- 
will’d harlotry, one that no persuasion can do 
good upon. [The lady speaks in Welsh, 200 
Mort. I understand thy looks: that pretty Welsh 
Which thou pour’st down from these swelling 
heavens 
I am too perfect in; and, but for shame, 
In such a-parley should I answer thee. 
[The lady speaks again in Welsh. 
I understand thy kisses and thou mine, 
And that’s a feeling disputation: 
But I will never be a truant, love, 
Till I have learn’d thy language; for thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn’d, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 219 
With ravishing division, to her lute. 
Glend. Nay, if you melt, then will she run mad. 
[The lady speaks again in Welsh. 
196. “my aunt Percy”; Hotspur’s wife was sister to Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, and therefore of course aunt to the young earl of March. 
And she has been spoken of in the play as Mortimer’s sister, yet 
he here calls her his awnt. From which it appears that Shakespeare 
not only mistook Sir Edmund for the earl of March, or rather fol- 


lowed an authority who had so mistaken him, but sometimes con- 
founded the two.—H. N. H. 
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Mort. O, I am ignorance itself in this! 
Glend. She bids you on the wanton rushes lay you 
down 

And rest your gentle head upon her lap, 
And she will sing the song that pleaseth you, 
And on your eyelids crown the god of sleep, 
Charming your blood with pleasing heaviness, 
Making such difference ’twixt wake and sleep 
As is the difference betwixt day and night 220 
The hour before the heavenly-harness’d team 
Begins his golden progress in the east. 

Mort, With all my heart I'll sit and hear her sing: 
By that time will our book, I think, be drawn. 

Glend. Do so; 
And those musicians that shall play to you 
Hang in the air a thousand leagues from hence, 
And straight they shall be here: sit, and attend. 

Hot. Come, Kate, thou art perfect in lying 
down: come, quick, quick, that I may lay my 230 
head in thy lap. 

Lady P. Go, ye giddy goose. [The music plays. 

fot. Now I perceive the devil understands Welsh; 
And ’tis no marvel he is so humorous. 
By ’r lady, he is a good musician. 

Lady. P. Then should you be nothing but mu- 
sical, for you are altogether governed by 


214, “rushes”; it was anciently the custom to strew the floors with 
rushes, as we now cover them with carpets.—H. N. H. 

217. “crown the god of sleep”; in state sleep as sovereign, give it 
full sway.—C. H. H. 

224, “book”; it was usual to call any manuscript of bulk a “book” 
in ancient times, such as patents, grants, articles, @ovenants, &c.— 
Of course the “book” here referred to was the “indentures tri- 
partite.” —H. N. H. 
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humors. Lie still, ye thief, and hear the 
lady sing in Welsh. 
Hot. I had rather hear Lady, my brach, how! 240 
in Irish. 
Lady P. Wouldst thou have thy head broken? 
Hot. No. 
Lady P. Then be still. 
Hot. Neither; ’tis a woman’s fault. 
Lady P. Now God help thee! 
-Hot. To the Welsh lady’s bed. 
Lady P. What’s that? 
Hot. Peace! she sings. 
[ Here the lady sings a Welsh song. 
Hot. Come, Kate, Ill have your song too. —-290 
Lady P. Not mine, in good sooth. 
Hot. Not yours, in good sooth! Heart! you 
swear like a comfit-maker’s wife. ‘Not you, 
in good sooth,’ and ‘as true as [ live,’ and ‘as 
God shall mend me,’ and ‘as sure as day,’ 
And givest such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 
As if thou never walk’st further than Finsbury. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 
A good mouth-filling oath, and leave ‘in sooth,’ 
And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 260 
To velvet-guards and Sunday-citizens. 
Come, sing. 
Lady P. I will not sing. 
245. That is, tis a woman’s fault not to be still—H. N. H. 
257. “further than Finsbury’; i. e. just outside the City walls. 


“Never” and “further” were probably both monosyllables here.— 
C. H. H. 
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Hot. ’Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be red- 
breast teacher. An the indentures be drawn, 
I?ll away within these two hours; and so, 


come in when ye will. [Hait. 
Glend. Come, come, Lord Mortimer; you are as 
slow 


As hot Lord Percy is on fire to go. 
By this our book is drawn; we ’ll but seal, 270 
And then to horse immediately. 
Mort. With all my heart. 
[ Haeunt. 


Scene II 
London. The palace. 


Enter the King, Prince of Wales, and others. 
King. Lords, give us leave; the Prince of Wales 
and I 
Must have some private conference: but be near 
at hand, 
For we shall presently have need of you. 
[Hweunt Lords. 
I know not whether God will have it so, 
For some displeasing service I have done, 
That, in his secret doom, out of my blood 
He ‘ll breed revengement and a scourge for me; 
But thou dost in thy passages of life 
264. “tailors”; like weavers, have ever been remarkable for their 


vocal skill. Percy is jocular in his mode of perstgding his wife to 


sing. The meaning is, “to sing is to put yourself “upon a level with 
tailors and teachers of birds.”—H. N. H. 
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Make me believe that thou art only mark’d 
For the hot vengeance and the rod of heaven 10 
To punish my mistreadings. Tell me else, 
Could such inordinate and low desires, 

Such poor, such bare, such lewd, such mean at- 
tempts, 

Such barren pleasures, rude society, 

As thou art match’d withal and grafted to, 

Accompany the greatness of thy blood, 

And hold their level with thy princely heart? 

Prince. So please your majesty, I would I could 
Quit all offenses with as clear excuse 
As well as I am doubtless [ can purge 20 
Myself of many I am charged withal: 

Yet such extenuation let me beg, 

As, in reproof of many tales devised, 

Which oft the ear of greatness needs must hear, 
By smiling pick-thanks and base newsmongers, 
I may, for some things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wander’d and irregular, 

Find pardon on my true submission. 

King. God pardon thee! yet let me wonder, Harry, 
At thy affections, which do hold a wing 30 
Quite from the flight of all thy ancestors. 
Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost, 

10. “For”; as.—C. H. H. 

15. “As thow art match’d withal’; as thou takest part in as an 
equal.—C. H. H. 

28. The construction of this passage is somewhat obscure. John- 
son thus explains it: “Let me beg so much extenuation that upon 
confutation of many false charges, I may be pardoned some that 
are true.” Reproof means disproof.—H. N. H. 


32. “Thy place in council thou hast rudely lost,” 4. e. “by thy rude 
or violent conduct”; there is an anachronism here, as the Prince was 
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I 
Which by thy younger brother is supplied, 
And art almost an alien to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blood: 
The hope and expectation of thy time 
Is ruin’d, and the soul of every man 
Prophetically doth forethink thy fall. 
Had I so lavish of my presence been, 
So common-hackney’d in the eyes of men, 40 
So stale and cheap to vulgar company, 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 
Had still kept loyal to possession, 
And left me in reputeless banishment, 
A fellow of no mark nor likelihood. 
By being seldom seen, I could not stir 
But like a comet I was wonder’d at; 
That men would tell their children ‘This is he;’ 
Others would say ‘Where, which is Boling- 

broke?’ 

And then I stole all courtesy from heaven, 50 
And dress’d myself in such humility 
That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 
Loud shouts and salutations from their mouths, 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. 
Thus did I keep my person fresh and new; 
My presence, like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen but wonder’d at: and so my state, 
Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a feast, 
And wan by rareness such solemnity. 


removed from the council for striking the Chief-Justice in 1403, 
some years after the battle of Shrewsbury.—I. G. 

38. “doth”; Qq. and Ff., “do,” which may be explained as due 
to the plural implied in “every man”; Rowe, “doés”; Collier MS., 
“doth.”—I. G. 
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The skipping king, he ambled up and down, 60 

With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits, 

Soon kindled and soon burnt; carded his state, 

Mingled his royalty with capering fools, 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns, 

And gave his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gibing boys, and stand the push 

Of every beardless vain comparative, 

Grew a companion to the common ie 

Enfeoff’d himself to popularity; 

That, being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes, 70 

They surfeited with honey and began 

To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a 
little | 


More than a little is by much too much. 


62. “carded his state’; “to card’ is often used in Elizabethan 
English in the’sense of “to mix, or debase by mixing” (e. g. “You 
card your beer if you see your guests begin to get drunk, half small, 
half strong,” Green’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier); Warburton 
suggested “carded”’—’scarded,’ i. e. “discarded”; but the former 
explanation is undoubtedly correct. “To stir and mix with cards, 
to stir together, to mix,” the meaning is brought out by 1607 quo- 
tation from Topsell, Four-foot Beasts, “As for his diet, let it be 
warm mashes, sodden wheat and hay, thoroughly carded with wool- 
eards,”—I. G. 

Ritson took it to mean, that Richard played away his royalty a@é 
cards. Knight suggests yet another sense,—that he fretted away his 
dignity, as a carder does locks of wool. . . . Our own notion 
then, is, that “carded his state’ means the same as the following 
clause, the latter being explanatory of the former.—H. N. H. 

63. “capering’’; the first quarto reads capring; the other old copies 
read carping, which agrees well with the context. “A carping 
momus” and “a carping fool” were common phrases in the Poet’s 
time. But, though carping agrees thus with the context, it must be 
owned that “capering” bears a sense equally appropriate, as referring 
to the dancing sprigs that Richard II drew about him.—H. N. H. 

67. That is, every beardless, vain young fellow who atfected wit, 
or was a dealer in comparisons.—H. N. H. 

69. “popularity”; plebeian intercourse.—C. H. H. 
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So when he had occasion to be seen, 
He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 
Heard, not regarded; seen, but with such eyes 
As, sick and blunted with community, 
Afford no extraordinary gaze, 
Such as is bent on sun-like majesty 
When it shines seldom in admiring eyes; _—_ 80 
But rather drowzed and hung their eyelids 
down, 
Slept in his face and render’d such aspect 
As cloudy men use to their adversaries, 
Being with his presence glutted, gorged and 
full. 
And in that very line, Harry, standest thou; 
For thou hast lost thy princely privilege 
With vile participation: not an eye 
But is a-weary of thy common sight, 
Save mine, which hath desired to see thee more; 
Which now doth that I would not have it do, 90 
Make blind itself with foolish tenderness. 
Prince. I shall hereafter, my thrice gracious lord, 
Be more myself. 
King. For all the world 
As thou art to this hour was Richard then 
When I from France set foot at Ravenspurgh, 
And even as I was then is Percy now. 
Now, by my scepter and my soul to boot, 
He hath more worthy interest to the state 
Than thou the shadow of succession; 
For of no right, nor color like to right, 100 


98. “to the state’; we should now write in the state, but this was 
the phraseology of the Poet’s time,—H. Nei 
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He doth fill fields with harness in the realm, 
‘Turns head against the lion’s armed jaws, 
And, being no more in debt to years than thou, 
Leads ancient lords and reverend bishops on 
To bloody battles and to bruising arms. 

What never-dying honor hath he got 

Against renowned Douglas! whose high deeds, 
Whose hot incursions and great name in arms 
Holds from all soldiers chief majority 


And military title capital 110 

Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge 
Christ: 

Thrice hath this Hotspur, Mars in swathling 
clothes, 


This infant warrior, in his enterprizes 
Discomfited great Douglas, ta’en him once, 
Enlarged him and made a friend of him, 

To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 

And shake the peace and safety of our throne. 
And what say you to this? Percy, Northumber- 


land, 

The Archbishop’s grace of York, Douglas, 
Mortimer, 

Capitulate against us and are up. 120 


But wherefore do I tell these news to thee? 
Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 
Which art my near’st and dearest enemy ? 
103. The Poet with great dramatic propriety approximates the ages 
of the prince and Hotspur, for the better kindling of a noble emu- 
lation between them. So that we need not suppose him ignorant 


that Hotspur was about twenty years the older.—H. N. H. 
123. “dearest”; so in Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2: “Would I had met my 
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Thou that art like enough, through vassal fear, 

Base inclination and the start of spleen, 

To fight against me under Percy’s pay, 

To dog his heels and curtsy at his frowns, 

To show how much thou art degenerate. 
Prince. Do not think so; you shall not find it so: 

And God forgive them that so much have 

sway’d 130 

Your majesty’s good thoughts away from me! 

I will redeem all this on Percy’s head, 

And in the closing of some glorious day 

Be bold to tell you that I am your son; 

When I will wear a garment all of blood, 

And stain my favors in a bloody mask, 

Which, wash’d away, shall scour my shame with 

it: 

And that shall be the day, whene’er it lights, 

That this same child of honor and renown, 139 

This gallant Hotspur, this all-praised knight, 

And your unthought-of Harry chance to meet. 

For every honor sitting on his helm, 

Would they were multitudes, and on my head 

My shames redoubled! for the time will come, 

That I shall make this northern youth exchange 

His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

To engross up glorious deeds on my behalf; 

And I will call him to so strict account, 


‘dearest’ foe in heaven ere ever I had seen that day, Horatio.”— 


Feiwel s 
136. “favors, features”; the plural is rare in thig, sense, but the 


association with a “mask” shows that the face is intended, not the 
scarf, gloves, or other “favors” worn by knights.—C. H. H. 
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That he shall render every glory up, 150 

Yea, even the slightest worship of his time, 

Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 

This, in the name of God, I promise here: 

The which if He be pleased I shall perform, 

I do beseech your majesty may salve 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperance: 

If not, the end of life cancels all bands; 

And I will die a hundred thousand deaths 

Ere break the smallest parcel of this vow. 
King. A hundred thousand rebels die in this: 160 

Thou shalt have charge and sovereign trust 

herein. 


Enter Blunt. 


How now, good Blunt? thy looks are full of 
speed. 

Blunt. So hath the business that I come to speak of. 
Lord Mortimer of Scotland hath sent word 
That Douglas and the English rebels met 
The eleventh of this month at Shrewsbury 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, 

If promises be kept on every hand, 
As ever offer’d foul play in a state. 
King. The Earl of Westmoreland set forth to- 
With him my son, Lord John of Lancaster ; 
154. “if He be pleased I shall perform”; the reading of Qq.; F. 1, 
“if I performe, and doe survive”; Ff. 2, 3, 4, “if I promise, and doe 
survive,’ ete.—I. G. 


164. “Lord Mortimer of Scotland,’ a mistake for Lord March of 
Scotland, George Dunbar, who took sides with the English.—I. G. 
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For this advertisement is five days old: 

On Wednesday next, Harry, you shall set for- 
ward; 

On Thursday we ourselves will march: our 
meeting 

Is Bridgenorth: and, Harry, you shall march 

Through Gloucestershire; by which account, 

Our business valued, some twelve days hence 

Our general forces at Bridgenorth shall meet. 

Our hands are full of business: let ’s away; 

Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay. 189 

[| Hwveunt. 


ScenE III 


The Boar’s-Head Tavern in Eastcheap. 
Enter Falstaff and Bardolph. 


Fal. Bardolph, am I not fallen away vilely 


since this last action? do I not bate? do I not 
dwindle? Why, my skin hangs about me 
like an old lady’s loose gown; I am withered 
like an old apple-john. Well, Ill repent, 
and that suddenly, while I am in some lik- 
ing; I shall be out of heart shortly, and then 
I shall have no strength to repent. An I 
have not forgotten what the inside of a 
church is made of, I am a peppercorn, a 10 
brewer’s horse: the inside of a church! 


10. “T am a peppercorn,” etc.; “Falstaff compares himself to what 


he is most unlike, a peppercorn for size, and a Brewer's horse for 
wit” (Wright).—C. H. H. 


11. “brewers horse”; that Falstaff was unlike a “brewer’s horse” 
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Company, villainous company, hath been the 
spoil of me. 

Bard. Sir John, you are so fretful, you cannot 
live long. 

al. Why, there is it: come sing me a bawdy 
song; make me merry. I was as virtuously 
given asa gentleman need to be; virtuous 
enough; swore little; diced not above seven 
times a week; went to a bawdy-house not 
above once in a quarter—of an hour; paid 
money that I borrowed, three or four times; 
lived well, and in good compass: and now I 
live out of all order, out of all compass. 

Bard. Why, you are so fat, Sir John, that you 
must needs be out of all compass, out of all 
reasonable. compass, Sir John. 

Fal. Do thou amend thy face, and I “Il amend 
my life: thou art our admiral, thou bearest 
the lantern in the poop, but ’tis in the nose 
of thee; thou art the Knight of the Burning 
Lamp. 

Bard. Why, Sir John, my face does you no 
harm. : 

Fal. No, Ill be sworn; I make as good use of 
it as many a man doth of a Death’s-head or 


30 


may be gathered from a conundrum in The Devil’s Cabinet Opened: 
“What is the difference between a drunkard and a brewer’s horse? 
—Because one carries all his liquor on his back, and the other in his 


belly."—H. N. H. 


29-31. so Dekker, in his Wonderful Year, 1605: “An antiquary 
might have pickt rare matter out of his nose.—The Hamburghers 
offered I know not how many dollars for his company in an East 
Indian voyage, to have stood a nights in the poope of their admiral, 


only to save the charges of candles.”—H. N. H. 
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a memento mori: I never see thy face but I 
think upon hell-fire, and Dives that lived in 
purple; for there he is in his robes, burning, 
burning. If thou wert any way given to 40 
virtue, I would swear by thy face; my oath 
should be, ‘By this fire, that ’s God’s angel?’ 
but thou art altogether given over; and wert 
indeed, but for the light in thy face, the son 
of utter darkness. When thou rannest up 
Gadshill in the night to catch my horse, if 
I did not think thou hadst been an ignis 
fatuus or a ball of wildfire, there ’s no pur- 
chase in money. O, thou art a _perpet- 
ual triumph, an everlasting bonfire-light! 59 - 
Thou hast saved me a thousand marks in 
links and torches, walking with thee in the 
night betwixt tavern and tavern: but the 
sack that thou hast drunk me would have 
bought me lights as good cheap at the dear- 
est chandler’s in Europe. I have main- 
tained that salamander of yours with fire 
any time this two and thirty years; God re- 
ward me for it! 
Bard. ’Sblood, I would my face were in your 60. 
belly! | 
42. “By this fire, that’s God’s angel’; the latter words omitted in 
Ff. and Qq. after Q. 2; evidently a familiar expression. Vaughan 


thinks the allusion is to Hebrews i. 7; but it is more probably to 
Exodus iii. 2.—I. G. 
51-53. Steevens has taken occasion here to mention that “candles 


and lanterns to let” were then cried about London, the streets not 
being then lighted.—H. N. H. 


55. “cheap” is the past participle of cypan, ‘Bax., to traffic, to 
bargain, to buy and sell.—H. N. H. 
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Fal. God-a-mercy! so should I be sure to be 
heart-burned. 


Enter Hostess. 


How now, Dame Partlet the hen! have you 
inquired yet who picked my pocket? 

Host. Why, Sir John, what do you think, Sir 
John? do you think I keep thieves in my 
house? I have searched, I have inquired, 
so has my husband, man by man, boy by boy, 
servant by servant: the tithe of a hair was 
never lost in my house before. 

Fal. Ye lie, hostess: Bardolph was shaved, and 
lost many a hair; and Ill be sworn my 
pocket was picked. Go to, you are a wom- 
cane ferns) 

Host. Who, f? no; I defy thee: God’s light, I 
was never called so in mine own house be- 
fore. 

Fal. Go to, I know you well enough. 

Host. No, Sir John; you do not know me, Sir 
John. I know you, Sir John: you owe me 
money, Sir John; and now you pick a quar- 
rel to beguile me of it: I bought you a dozen 
of shirts to your back. 

Fal. Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given them 
away to bakers’ wives, and they have made 
bolters of them. 

Host. Now, as I am a true woman, holland of 
eight shillings an ell. You owe money here 


70 


80 


64. “Dame Partlet”; the name of the Hen in Reynard the Pow; 
equivalent to the Pertelote of Chaucer’s Nuns’ Priest’s Tale—C. H. H. 
89. “eight shillings an ell’; for Holland linen, appears a high 
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besides, Sir John, for your diet and by- 9° 
drinkings, and money lent you, four and 
twenty pound. 

Fal. He had his part of it; let him pay. 

Host. He? alas, he is poor; he hath nothing. 

Fal. How! poor? look upon his face; what call 
you rich? let them coin his nose, let them coin 
his cheeks: I ll not pay a denier. What, 
will you make a younker of me? shall I not 
take mine ease in mine inn but I shall have 
my pocket picked? I have lost a seal-ring 100 
of my grandfather’s worth forty mark. ) 

Host. O Jesu, I have heard the prince tell him, 
I know not how oft, that that ring was cop- 
per! 

Fal. How! the prince is a Jack, a sneak-cup: 
’shlood, and he were here, I would cudgel 
him like a dog, if he would say so. 


Enter the Prince and Peto, marching, and Falstaff 
meets them playing on his truncheon like a fife. 


How now, lad! is the wind in that door, i 
faith? must we all march? 


price for the time; but hear Stubbs in his Anatomie of Abuses: 
“In so much as I have heard of shirtes that have cost some ten 
shillinges, some twentie, some fortie, some five pound, some twentie 
nobles, and (whiche is horrible to heare) some ten pound a peece, 
yea the meanest shirte that commonly is worne of any doth cost 
a crowne or a noble at the least; and yet that is scarsely thought 
fine enough for the simplest person.”—H. N. H. 

98. “shall I not take mine ease in mine inn’; a proverbial saying, 
found already in Heywood’s Epigrammes upon Proverbes, 1562.— 
Cy Ish 18k 

104. “sneak-cup”; Mr. Collier suggests that perhaps this should be 
sneck up, a term of abuse for which see Twelfth Night, Act ii. se. 3. 
—H.N. H. 
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Bard. Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion. 110 
Host. My lord, I pray you, hear me. 

Prince. What sayest thou, Mistress Quickly? 
How doth thy husband? I love him well; 
he is an honest man. 

Host. Good my lord, hear me. 

Fal. Prithee, let her alone, and list to me. 

Prince. What sayest thou, Jack? 

Fal. The other night I fell asleep here behind 
the arras, and had my pocket picked: this 
house is turned bawdy-house; they pick 120 
pockets. 

Prince. What didst thou lose, Jack? 

Fal. Wilt thou believe me, Hal? three or four 
bonds of forty pound a-piece, and a seal- 
ring of my. grandfather’s. 

Prince. A trifle, some eight-penny matter. 

Host. So I told him, my lord; and I said I 
heard your grace say so: and, my lord, he 
speaks most vilely of you, like a foul- 
mouthed man as he is; and said he would 130 
cudgel you. 

Prince. What! he did not? 

FHfost. 'There’s neither faith, truth, nor woman- 
hood in me else. 

Fal. There’s no more faith in thee than in a 
stewed prune; nor no more truth in thee than 

136. “stewed prune’; stewed prunes were a refection particularly 
eommon in brothels in Shakespeare’s time, perhaps from mistaken 
notions of their antisyphilitic properties. It is not easy to under- 
stand Falstaff’s similes; perhaps he means as faithless as a strumpet 
or a bawd. A drawn fox is a hunted fox, a fox drawn from his 


cover, whose cunning in doubling and deceiving the hounds makes 
the simile perfectly appropriate. Beaumont and Fletcher, in The 
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in a drawn fox; and for womanhood, Maid 
Marian may be the deputy’s wife of the 
ward to thee. Go, you thing, go. 

Host. Say, what thing? what thing? 140 

Fal. What thing! why, a thing to thank God 
on. 

Host. I am no thing to thank God on, I would 
thou shouldst know it; I am an honest man’s 
wife: and, setting thy knighthood aside, thou 
art a knave to call me so. 

Fal. Setting thy womanhood aside, thou art a 
beast to say otherwise. 

Host. Say, what beast, thou knave, thou ? 


Fal. What beast! why, an otter. 150 | 


Prince. An otter, Sir John! why an otter? 

Fal. Why, she’s neither fish nor flesh; a man 
knows not where to have her. 

Host. Thou art an unjust man in saying so: 
thou or any man knows where to have me, 
thou knave, thou! 


Tamer Tamed, call Moroso, a cunning, avaricious old man, “that 
drawn fox.’—H. N. H. 

137. “Maid Marian” was the inward partner of Robin Hood, who, 
in the words of Drayton, “to his mistress dear, his loved Marian, 
was ever constant known.” As this famous couple afterwards be- 
came leading characters in the morris dance, and as Marian’s part 
was generally sustained by a man in woman’s clothing, the name 
grew to be proverbial for a mannish woman. There is a curious 
old tract bearing date 1609, and entitled Old Meg of Herefordshire 
for a Mayd Marian.—H. N. H. 

138. “deputy’s wife of the ward to thee’; i. e. compared to thee. 
The “deputy of the ward” exercised police authority within it; and 
was hence a citizen of standing and respectability—C. H. H. 

152. “neither fish nor flesh”; alluding to the old proverb, “Neither 
fish nor flesh, nor good red herring.”—I. G. vr 
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Prince. Thou sayest true, hostess; and he slan- 
ders thee most grossly. 

Host. So he doth you, my lord; and said this 
other day you ought him a thousand pound. 
Prince. Sirrah, do I owe you a _ thousand 160 

pound? 

Fal. A thousand pound, Hal! a million: thy 
love is worth a million: thou owest me thy 
love. 

Host. Nay, my lord, he called you Jack, and 
said he would cudgel you. 

Fal. Did I, Bardolph? 

Bard. Indeed, Sir John, you said so. 

Fal. Yea, if he said my ring was copper. 

Prince. I say ’tis copper: darest thou be as good 170 
as thy word now? 

Fal. Why, Hal, thou knowest, as thou art but 
man, I dare: but as thou art prince, I fear 
thee as I fear the roaring of the lion’s 
whelp. 

Prince. And why not as the lion? 

Fal. The king himself is to be feared as the 
lion: dost thou think | ’I fear thee as I fear 
thy father? nay, an I do, I pray God my 
girdle break. 180 

Prince. O, if it should, how would thy guts fall 
about thy knees! But, sirrah, there’s no 
room for faith, truth, nor honesty in this 
bosom of thine; it is all filled up with guts 


179. “I pray God my girdle break”; an allusion to the old adage, 
“ungirt, unblessed”; the breaking of the girdle was formerly a 
serious matter, as the purse generally hung on to the girdle, and 
would, in the event of the girdle breaking, probably be lost.—I. G. 
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I 
and midriff. Charge an honest woman with 
picking thy pocket! why, thou whoreson, im- 
pudent, embossed rascal, if there were any- 
thing in thy pocket but tavern-reckonings, 
memorandums of bawdy-houses, and one | 
poor penny-worth of sugar-candy to make 190) 
thee long-winded, if thy pocket were en- 
riched with any other injuries but these, lam 
a villain: and yet you will stand to it; you | 
will not pocket up wrong: art thou not | 
ashamed ? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? thou knowest in the 
state of innocency Adam fell; and what 
should poor Jack Falstaff do in the days of 
villainy? 'Thou seest I have more flesh than 
another man; and therefore more frailty. 
You confess then, you picked my pocket? 200 

Prince. It appears so by the story. 

Fal. Hostess, I forgive thee: go, make ready 
breakfast; love thy husband, look to thy serv- 
ants, cherish thy guests: thou shalt find me 
tractable to any honest reason: thou seest I 
am pacified still. Nay, prithee, be gone. [ Hwit 
Hostess.| Now, Hal, to the news at court: 
for the robbery, lad, how is that answered? 

Prince. O, my sweet beef, I must still be good 
angel to thee: the money is paid back again. 210 

Fal. O, I do not like that paying back; ’tis a 
double labor. 

191, 192. “if thy pocket were enriched with any other injuries” ; 
if there were any other “injuries” which you hav, “pocketed up.”— 
GiaHL. «Hi: 

206. “still”; always.—C. H. H. 
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Prince. I am good friends with my father, and 
may do any thing. 

Fal. Rob me the exchequer the first thing thou 
doest, and do it with unwashed hands too. 

Bard. Do, my lord. 

Prince. I have procured thee, Jack, a charge of 
foot. 

Fal. I would it had been of horse. Where shall 220 
I find one that can steal well? O for a fine 
thief, of the age of two and twenty or there- 
abouts! I am heinously unprovided. Well, 
God be thanked for these rebels, they offend 
none but the virtuous: I laud them, I praise 
them. 

Prince. Bardolph! 

Bard. My lord? 

Prince. Go bear this letter to Lord John of 
Lancaster, to my brother John; this to my 
Lord of Westmoreland. [Hit Bardolph.]| 230 
Go, Peto, to horse, to horse; for thou and I 
have thirty miles to ride yet ere dinner time. 
[Hait Peto.| Jack, meet me to-morrow in 
the Temple hall at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

There shalt thou know thy charge, and there re- 
ceive 

Money and order for their furniture. 

The land is burning; Percy stands on high; 

And either we or they must lower lie. [EH ait. 


216. “with unwashed hands.’ There is probably a sly suggestion 
also of the sense: “don’t ‘wash your hands of it afterwards and 
leave us to pay the penalty !”—C. H. H. 
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I 
Fal. Rare words! brave world! Hostess, my break- 


fast, come! 240 


O, I could wish this tavern were my drum! | 
[Eait. 


fy 
Pe 
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ACT FOURTH 
ScENE I 


The rebel camp near Shrewsbury. 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester, and Douglas. 


Hot. Well said, my noble Scot: if speaking truth 
In this fine age were not thought flattery, 
Such attribution should the Douglas have, 
As not a soldier of this season’s stamp 
Should go so general current through the world. 
By God, I cannot flatter; I do defy 
The tongues of soothers; but a braver place 
In my heart’s love hath no man than yourself: 
Nay, task me to my word; approve me, lord. 
Doug. ‘Thou art the king of honor: 10 
No man so potent breathes upon the ground 
But I will beard him. 
Hot. Do so, and ’tis well. 


Enter a Messenger with letters. 


What letters hast thou here?—I can but thank 
you. 
Mess. 'These letters come from your father. 
Hot. Letters from him! why comes he not himself? 
Mess. He cannot come, my lord; he is grievous sick. 


Hot. ’"Zounds! how has he the leisure to be sick 
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In such a justling time? Who leads his power?’ 

Under whose government come they along? 
Mess. His letters bear his mind, not I, my lord. 20) 
Wor. I prithee, tell me, doth he keep his bed? 
Mess. He did, my lord, four days ere I set forth; 

And at the time of my departure thence | 

He was much fear’d by his physicians. | 
Wor. I would the state of time had first been yer 

Ere he by sickness had been visited: 

His health was never better worth than now. | 
Hot. Sick now! droop now! this sickness doth infect | 

The very life-blood of our enterprise; | 

"Tis catching hither, even to our camp. 30 

He writes me here, that inward sickness— 

And that his friends by deputation could not 

So soon be drawn, nor did he think it meet 

To lay so dangerous and dear a trust 

On any soul removed but on his own. 

Yet doth he give us bold advertisement, 

That with our small conjunction we should on, 

To see- how fortune is disposed to us; | 

For, as he writes, there is no quailing now, | 

Because the king is certainly possess’d 40 

Of all our purposes. What say you to it? 
Wor. Your father’s sickness is a maim to us. 
Hot. A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d off : 

And yet, in faith, it is not; his present want 

Seems more than we shall find it: were it good 

To set the exact wealth of all our states 


31. “that inward sickness—”; Rowe first suggested the dash in 
place of the comma of the early editions; the sentence is suddenly 
broken off.—I. G. 

44, “his present want”; our present want of hint: = 6 cil legal st 
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All at one cast? to set so rich a main 


On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour? 
It were not good; for therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope, 50 
The very list, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 

Doug. Faith, and so we should; 
Where now remains a sweet reversion: 
We may boldly spend upon the hope of what 
Is to come in: 
A comfort of retirement lives in this. 

Hot. A rendezvous, a home to fly unto, 
If that the devil and mischance look big 
Upon the maidenhead of our affairs. 

Wor. But yet I would your father had been here. 60 
The quality and hair of our attempt 
Brooks no division: it will be thought 


49. “read,” etc.; discern, written in unmistakable characters (the 
end of our fortunes).—C. H. H. 

50. “the soul of hope”; the very substance of our hope, all that we 
have to hope for. The line combines the notions of reaching the 
limit of hope, and exhausting its substance;—an ambiguity favored 
by the double meaning of “bottom,” base and substance, staple, and 
probably carried on by a deliberate pun in “soul (sole).”—C. H. H. 

53. “Where” was often used in the Poet’s time for whereas. It 
‘occurs thus in Holinshed continually.—H. N. H. 

56. “comfort of retirement”; that is, a support to which we may 
have recourse.—H. N. H. 

59. “maidenhead”; that is, the youth, or immaturity, the maiden- 
hood.—H. N. H. 

61. “Hair? was anciently used metaphorically for complewion, or 
character. Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Nice Valour: “A 
lady of my hairy cannot want pitying.” And in the old comedy 
of The Family of Love: “They say I am of the right haire, and 
indeed they may stand to’t.” So in the interlude of Tom Tyler and 
his Wife: “But I bridled a colt of a contrary haire.” And in an 
old manuscript play entitled Sir Thomas Moore: “A fellow of your 
haire is very fitt to be a secretaries follower.”—H. N. H. 
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By some, that know et why he is away, 
That wisdom, loyalty and mere dislike 

Of our proceedings kept the earl from hence: 
And think how such an apprehension 

May turn the tide of fearful faction, 

And breed a kind of question in our cause; 
For well you know we of the offering side 


Must keep aloof from strict arbitrement, 70 
And stop all sight-holes, every loop from 
whence | 


The eye of reason may pry in upon us: 
This absence of your father’s draws a curtain, 
That shows the ignorant a kind of fear 
Before not dreamt of. 
Hot. You strain too far. 
I rather of his absence make this use: 
It lends a luster and more great opinion, 
A larger dare to our great enterprise, 
Than if the earl were here; for men must think, 
If we without his help can make a head 8d 
To push against a kingdom, with his help 
We shall o’erturn it topsy-turvy down. 
Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 
Doug. As heart can think: there is not such a word 
Spoke of in Scotland as this term of fear. 


Enter Sir Richard Vernon. 


Hot. My cousin Vernon! welcome, by my soul. 
Ver, Pray God my news be worth a welcome, lord] 


85. “term of fear’; the Folios and later Ruerias (7 and 8} 
“dream” for “term.”—I. G. 
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The Earl of Westmoreland, seven thousand 
strong, 
Is marching hitherwards; with him Prince John. 

Hot. No harm: what more? 

Ver. And further, I have learn’d, 90 
The king himself in person is set forth, 

Or hitherwards intended speedily, 
With strong and mighty preparation. 

Hot. He shall be welcome too. Where is his son, 
The nimble-footed madcap Prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daff’d the world aside, 
And bid it pass? 

Ver. All furnish’d, all in arms; 

All plumed like estridges that with the wind 


95. “nimble-footed”; Shakespeare rarely bestows his epithets at 
random. Stowe says of the prince: “He was passing swift in run- 
ning, insomuch that he, with two other of his lords, without hounds, 
bow, or other engine, would take a wilde bucke, or doe, in a large 
parke.”—H. N. H. 

98. 


“All plumed like estridges that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed”; 


This, the reading of the early editions, has been variously emended; 
Steevens and Malone suggested that a line has dropped out after 
wind, and the former (too boldly) proposed as the missing line:— 


“Run on, in gallant trim they now advance”: 


on the other hand, Rowe’s proposal to read “wing the wind” for 
‘with’ has had many supporters, though it is said that “wing the 
wind” applies to ostriches less than to any other birds; Dyce, how- 
ever, quotes a passage from Claudian (Jn ELutropium II, 310-313) 
to justify it:— 

“Vasta velut Libye venantum vocibus ales 

Cum premitur, calidas cursu transmittet arenas, 

Inque modum veli sinuatis flamina pennis 

Pulverulenta volat’ ; 


the Cambridge editors maintain that this means that the bird 
spreads its wings like a sail bellying with the wind—a different thing 
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I 
‘Baited like eagles having lately bathed; 
Glittering in golden coats, like images; 100 
As full of spirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the sun at midsummer ; 
Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
I saw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 
And witch the world with noble horseman- 


ship. 110 
Hot. No more, no more: worse than the sun in 
March, 


This praise doth nourish agues. Let them come; 
They come like sacrifices in their trim, 


from “winging the wind.” “But the Cambridge editors,” Dyce re- 
plies, “take no notice of the important word volat, by which Claudian 
means, of course, that the ostrich, when once her wings are filled with 
the wind, flies along the ground (though she does not mount into the 
air)”; he adds the following apt quotation from Rogers:— 


“Such to their grateful ear the gush of springs 
Who course the ostrich, as away she wings.” 
Cotumsus, Canto yin. 
baited — baiting; to bait or bate =“to flap the wings, as the hawk 
did when unhooded and ready to fly.” 

“having lately bathed” ; “writers on falconry,” says Steevens, “often 
mention the bathing of hawks and eagles as highly necessary for 
their health and spirits. All birds, after bathing, spread out their 
wings to catch the wind, and flutter violently with them in order 
to dry themselves. This, in the falconer’s language, is called bating.” 
—I. G. 

100. “images”; saints’ images.—C. H. H. 

107. “And vaulted’; for the construction. cf. noje on ii, 4, 289,— 
C..H. HH. ’ 
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And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war 
All hot and bleeding will we offer them: 

The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit 

Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire 

To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh 

And yet not ours. Come, let me taste my horse, 

Who is to bear me like a thunderbolt 120 

Against the bosom of the Prince of Wales: 

Harry to Harry shall, hot horse to horse, 

Meet and ne’er part till one drop down a corse. 

O that Glendower were come! 

Ver. There is more news: 
I learn’d in Worcester, as I rode along, 

He cannot draw his power this fourteen days. 
Doug. That’s the worst tidings that I hear of yet. 
Wor. Aye, by my faith, that bears a frosty sound. 
Hot. What may the king’s whole battle reach unto? 
Ver. To thirty thousand. 

Hot. Forty let it be: 130 
My father and Glendower being both away, 
The powers of us may serve so great a day. 
Come, let us take a muster speedily: 

Doomsday is near; die all, die merrily. 

Doug. Talk not of dying: I am out of fear 
Of death or death’s hand for this one half year. 

[ Hwxeunt. 


114. “maid of smoky war’; the goddess Bellona.—C. H. H. 

133. “take a muster’; so in all the old copies: modern editions, 
until Knight’s, have “make a muster”: which gives a wrong meaning; 
for to make a muster is to assemble troops, while to “take a muster” 
is to make an account of troops already assembled; and this is just 
what Hotspur proposes to do.—H. N. H. 
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i 
ScENE II 


A public road near Coventry. 
Enter Falstaff and Bardolph. 


Fal. Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; fill 
me a bottle of sack: our soldiers shall march 
through; we ll to Sutton Co’fil’ to-night. 

Bard. Will you give me money, captain? 

Fal. Lay out, lay out. 

Bard. This bottle makes an angel. 

Fal. An if it do, take it for thy labor; an if it 
make twenty, take them all; I ’ll answer the 
coinage. Bid my lieutenant Peto meet me 
at town’s end. 10 

Bard. I will, captain: farewell. [Hatt. 

Fal. If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am 
a soused gurnet. I have misused the king’s 
press damnably. I have got, in exchange of 
a hundred and fifty soldiers, three hundred 
and odd pounds. I press me none but good 
householders, yeomen’s sons; inquire me out 
contracted bachelors, such as had been asked 
twice on the banns; such a commodity of 
warm slaves, as had as lieve hear the devil as 20 
a drum; such as fear the report of a caliver 
worse than a struck fowl or a hurt wild-duck. 


6. “makes”; makes up. Falstaff quibbles on the word. The value 
of the “angel” varied from 6s, 8d to 10s.—C. H. H.% 

13. The “gurnet,’ or gurnard, was a fish of the er kind. It was 
probably deemed a vulgar dish when soused or pickled, hence soused 
gurnet was a common term of reproach.—H. N. H. 
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I pressed me none but such toasts-and-but- 
ter, with hearts in their bellies no bigger than 
pins’-heads, and they have bought out their 
services; and now my whole charge consists 
of ancients, corporals, lieutenants, gentle- 
men of companies, slaves as ragged as Laz- 
arus in the painted cloth, where the glutton’s 
dogs licked his sores; and such as indeed 30 
were never soldiers, but discarded unjust 
serving-men, younger sons to younger 
brothers, revolted tapsters, and ostlers trade- 
fallen; the cankers of a calm world and a 
long peace, ten times more dishonorable rag- 
ged than an old faced ancient: and such 
have I, to fill up the rooms of them that 
have bought out their services, that you 
would think that I had a hundred and fifty 
tattered prodigals lately come from swine- 40 
keeping, from eating draff and husks. A 
mad fellow met me on the way and told me 
I had unloaded all the gibbets and pressed 
the dead bodies. No eye hath seen such 
seare-crows. I Il not march through Cov- 
entry with them, that’s flat: nay, and the 


23. “toasts-and-butter”; thus in Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary, 1617: 
“Londoners, and all within the sound of Bow bell, are in reproach 
called cockneys, and eaters of buttered toasts.” And in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Wit without Money: “They love young toasts and 
butter, Bow bell suckers.”—H. N. H. 

32. “younger sons to younger brothers”; i. e. “men of desperate 
fortune and wild adventure”; the phrase, as Johnson pointed out,, 
occurs in Raleigh’s Discourse on War.—l. G. 

36. “Ancient” was used both for the standard, and for the persom 
that bore it. Falstaff here means an old patched flag.—H. N. H. 
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villains march wide betwixt the legs, as if 
they had gyves on; for indeed I had the 
most of them out of prison. There ’s but 
a shirt and a half in all my company; and 
the half shirt is two napkins tacked together 
and thrown over the shoulders like a her- 
ald’s coat without sleeves; and the shirt, to 
say the truth, stolen from my host at Saint 
Alban’s, or the red-nose innkeeper of 
Daventry. But that’s all one; they ‘ll find 
linen enough on every hedge. . 


Enter the Prince and Westmoreland. 


Prince. How now, blown Jack! how now, quilt! 

Fal. What, Hal! how now, mad wag! what a 
devil dost thou in Warwickshire? My good 
Lord of Westmoreland, I cry you mercy: 
I thought your honor had already been at 
Shrewsbury. 

West. Faith, Sir John, ’tis more than time that 
I were there, and you too; but my powers 
are there already. The king, I can tell you, 
looks for us all: we must away all night. 

Fal. Tut, never fear me: I am as vigilant as a 
cat to steal cream. 

Prince. I think, to steal cream indeed, for thy 
theft hath already made thee butter. But 
tell me, Jack, whose fellows are these that 
come after? 


Fal. Mine, Hal, mine. *D 


50 


60 


70 


54, 55, 56. “St. Alban’s” and “Daventry” both lie on the highroad 


from London through Coventry to Shrewsbury.—C. H. H. 
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Prince. I did never see such pitiful rascals. 

Fal. Tut, tut; good enough to toss; food for 
powder, food for powder; they ’ll fill a pit 
as well as better: tush, man, mortal men, 
mortal men. 

West. Aye, but, Sir John, methinks they are 80 
exceeding poor and bare, too beggarly. 

Fal. Faith, for their poverty, I know not where 
they had that; and for their bareness, I am 
sure they never learned that of me. 

Prince. No, I ll be sworn; unless you call three 
fingers on the ribs bare. But, sirrah, make 
haste: Percy is already in the field. 

Fal. What, is the king encamped? 

West. He is, Sir John: I fear we shall stay too 


long. 
Fal. Well, 90 
To the latter end of a fray and the beginning 
of a feast 


Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest. [EHweunt. 


See 


The rebel camp near Shrewsbury. 
Enter Hotspur, Worcester, Douglas, and Vernon. 
Hot. We'll fight with him to-night. 


W or. It may not be. 
Doug. You give him then advantage. 
Ver. Not a whit. 


Hot. Why say you so? looks he not for supply? 
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Ver. So do we. 

Hot. His is certain, ours is doubtful. 

Wor. Good cousin, be advised; stir not to-night. 

Ver. Do not, my lord. 

Doug. You do not counsel well: 
You speak it out of fear and cold heart. 

Ver. Do me no slander, Douglas: by my life, 
And I dare well maintain it with my life, 

If well-respected honor bid me on, 10 
I hold as little counsel with weak fear 

As you, my lord, or any Scot that this day lives: 
Let it be seen to-morrow in the battle 

Which of us fears. 

Doug. Yea, or to-night. 

V er. Content. 

Hot. To-night, say I. 

Ver. Come, come, it may not be. I wonder much, 
Being men of such great leading as you are, 
That you foresee not what impediments 
Drag back our expedition: certain horse 
Of my cousin Vernon’s are not yet come up: 29 
Your uncle Worcester’s horse came but to-day ; 
And now their pride and mettle is asleep, 
Their courage with hard labor tame and dull, 
That not a horse is half the half of himself, 

Hot. So are the horses of the enemy 
In general, journey-bated and brought low: 
The better part of ours are full of rest. 

Wor. The number of the king exceedeth ours: 
For God’s sake, cousin, stay till a1 come in. 

[The trumpet sounds a parley. 
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Blunt. I come with gracious offers from the king, 
If you vouchsafe me hearing and respect. 31 
Hot. Welcome, Sir Walter Blunt; and would to 
God 
You were of our determination! 
Some of us love you well; and even those some 
Envy your great deservings and good name, 
Because you are not of our quality, 
But stand against us like an enemy. 

Blunt. And God defend but still I should stand so, 
So long as out of limit and true rule 
You stand against anointed majesty. 40 
But to my charge. The king hath sent to know 
The nature of your griefs, and whereupon 
You conjure from the breast of civil peace 
Such bold hostility, teaching his duteous land 
Audacious cruelty. If that the king 
Have any way your good deserts forgot, 
Which he confesseth to be manifold, 

He bids you name your griefs; and with all 
speed 

You shall have your desires with interest, 

And pardon absolute for yourself and these 50 ” 

Herein misled by your suggestion. 

Hot. The king is kind; and well we know the king 
Knows at what time to promise, when to pay. 
My father and my uncle and myself 
Did give him that same royalty he wears; 

And when he was not six and twenty strong, 
Sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low, 
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A poor unminded outlaw sneaking home, 
My father gave him welcome to the shore; 
And when he heard him swear and vow to God 
He came but to be Duke of Lancaster, 61 
To sue his livery and beg his peace, 
With tears of innocency and terms of zeal, 
My father, in kind heart and pity moved, 
Swore him assistance and perform’d it too. 
Now when the lords and barons of the realm 
Perceived Northumberland did lean to him, 
The more and less came in with cap and knee; 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages, 
Attended him on bridges, stood in lanes, 70 
Laid gifts before him, proffer’d him their oaths, 
Gave him their heirs, as pages follow’d him 
Even at the heels in golden multitudes. 
He presently, as greatness knows itself, 
Steps me a little higher than his vow 
Made to my father, while his blood was poor, 
Upon the naked shore at Ravenspurgh; 
And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth, 80 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country’s wrongs; and by this face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for: 
Proceeded further; cut me off the heads 
Of all the favorites that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was personal in the Irish war. 

Blunt. Tut, I came not to hear this. 
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Hot. Then to the point. 
In short time after, he deposed the king; 90 
Soon after that, deprived him of his life; 

And in the neck of that, task’d the whole state; 

To make that worse, suffer’d his lensman 
March, 

Whao is, if every owner were well placed, 

Indeed his king, to be engaged in Wales, 

There without ransom to lie forfeited; 

Disgraced me in my happy victories, 

Sought to entrap me by intelligence; 

Rated mine uncle from the council-board; 

In rage dismiss’d my father from the court; 100 

Broke oath on oath, committed wrong on 
wrong, 

And in conclusion drove us to seek out 

This head of safety, and withal to pry 

Into his title, the which we find 

Too indirect for long continuance. 

Blunt. Shall I return this answer to the king? 

Hot. Not so, Sir Walter: we “ll withdraw a while. 
Go to the king; and let there be impawn’d 
Some surety for a safe return again, 

And in the morning early shall mine uncle 0 
Bring him our purposes: and so farewell. 
Blunt. I would you would accept of grace and 

love. 


92. So in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure: “Great mischiefes suc- 
cedyng one in another’s necke.’—“Task’d” is here used for taxed. 
The usage, though common, was not strictly correct; a task being 
more properly a tribute or subsidy. Thus Philips, in his World 
of Words: “Tasck is an old British word, signifying tribute, from 
whence haply cometh our word task, which is a duty or labor 
imposed upon any one.”—H. N. H. 
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Hot. And may be so we shall. 
Blunt. Pray God you do. [E'weunt. 


SceNE IV 


York. The Archbishop's palace. 
Enter the Archbishop of York and Sir Michael. 


Arch. Hie, good Sir Michael; bear this sealed brief 

With winged haste to the lord marshal; 

This to my cousin Scroop, and all the rest 

To whom they are directed. If you knew 

How much they do import, you would make 
haste. 

Sir M. My good lord, 

I guess their tenor. 

Arch. Like enough you do. 
To-morrow, good Sir Michael, is a day 
Wherein the fortune of ten thousand men 
Must bide the touch; for, sir, at Shrewsbury, 10 
As I am truly given to understand, 

The king with mighty and quick-raised power 

Meets with Lord Harry: and, I fear, Sir 
Michael, 

What with the sickness of Northumberland, 

Whose power was in the first proportion, 

And what with Owen Glendower’s absence 
thence, ‘ 

Se, 4. “Sir Michael”; “Sir” is his priestly title le ls & 


2. “marshal”; (trisyllabic).—C. H. H. 
4. “To whom’; i. e. to those to whom.—C. H. H. 
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Who with them was a rated sinew too 
And comes not in, o’er-ruled by prophecies, 
I fear the power of Percy is too weak 
To wage an instant trial with the king. 20 

Sir. M. Why, my good lord, you need not fear; 
There is Douglas and Lord Mortimer. 

Arch. No, Mortimer is not there. 

Sir M. But there is Mordake, Vernon, Lord 

Harry Percy, 
And there is my Lord of Worcester and a head 
Of gallant warriors, noble gentlemen. 

Arch. And so there is: but yet the king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together: 
The Prince of Wales, Lord John of Lancaster, 
The noble Westmoreland and warlike Blunt; 30 
And many mo corrivals and dear men 
Of estimation and command in arms. 

Sir M. Doubt not, my lord, they shall be well 

opposed. 

Arch. I hope no less, yet needful ’tis to fear; 
And, to prevent the worst, Sir Michael, speed: 
For if Lord Percy thrive not, ere the king 
Dismiss his power, he means to visit us, 

For he hath heard of our confederacy, 
And ‘tis but wisdom to make strong against 
him: 
Therefore make haste. I must go write again#0 
To other friends; and so farewell, Sir Michael. 
[Hxeunt. 


31. “corrivals”; associates.—C. H. H. 
“dear men of estimation”; men of dear estimation.—C. H. H. 
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ACT FIFTH 
ScENE I 


The King’s camp near Shrewsbury. 


Enter the King, the Prince of Wales, Lord John 
of Lancaster, Sir Walter Blunt, and Falstaff 


King. How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon busky hill! the day looks pale 
At his distemperature. 

Prince. The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purposes, 

And by his hollow whistling in the leaves 
Foretells a tempest and a blustering day. 

King. Then with the losers let it sympathize, 

For nothing can seem foul to those that win. 
[The trumpet sounds. 


E’'nter Worcester and Vernon. 


How now, my Lord of Worcester! ’tis not well. 
That you and I should meet upon such terms 10 


Stage direction. The Quartos and Folios make the Earl of West- 
moreland one of the characters; but, as Malone pointed out, he 
was in the rebel camp as a pledge for Worcester’s safe conduct.— 
Tee 

1. “How bloodily,’ etc.; “I do not know,” says Mr. Blakeway, 
“whether Shakespeare ever surveyed the ground of Battlefield, but 
he has described the sun’s rising over Haughmoynd Hill from that 


spot as accurately as if he had. It still merits thé*name of a busky 
hill."—H. N. H. 


4, “his”; the sun’s.—C. H. H. 
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As now we meet.: You have deceived our trust, 

And made us doff our easy robes of peace, 

To crush our old limbs in ungentle steel: 

This is not well, my lord, this is not well. 

What say you to it? will you again unknit 

This churlish knot of all-abhorred war? 

And move in that obedient orb again 

Where you did give a fair and natural light, 

And be no more an exhaled meteor, 

A prodigy of fear, and a portent 20 

Of broached mischief to the unborn times? 
Wor. Hear me, my liege: 

For mine own part, I could be well content 

To entertain the lag-end of my life 

With quiet hours; for, I do protest, 

I have not sought the day of this dislike. 
King. You have not sought it! how comes it, then? 
Fal. Rebellion lay in his way, and he found it 
Prince. Peace, chewet, peace! 

Wor. It pleased your majesty to turn your looks 30 

Of favor from myself and all our house; 

And yet I must remember you, my lord, 

We were the first and dearest of your friends. 

13. “old limbs”; Henry was, in reality, only thirty years old at this 
time.—I. G. 

But perhaps in this reference he includes his captains and chiefs, 
many of whom were of course much older than himself. And it 
is clear all along that in his development of historical characters 
Shakespeare had little regard to dates, so he could bring the sub- 
stance of historic truth within the conditions of dramatic effect; and 
he here anticipates several years in the king’s life, that he may make 


Prince Henry of a proper age for his sweet heroic manhood to 


display itself—H. N. H. 
19. “exhaled”; drawn up (as a vapor by the sun; the sixteenth- 
century theory of the origin of meteors).—C. H. H. 
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For you my staff of office did I break 
In Richard’s time; and posted day and night 
To meet you on the way, and kiss your hand, 
When yet you were in place and in account 
Nothing so strong and fortunate as I. 
It was myself, my brother, and his son, 
That brought you home, and boldly did out-| 
dare 40° 
The dangers of the time. You swore to us, 
And you did sware that oath at Doncaster, | 
That you did nothing purpose ’gainst the state; 
Nor claim no further than your new-fall’n 
right, 
The seat of Gaunt, dukedom of Lancaster: 
To this we swore our aid. But in short space 
It rain’d down fortune showering on your head; 
And such a flood of greatness fell on you, 
What with our help, what with the absent king, 
What with the injuries of a wanton time, 50 
The seeming sufferances that you had borne, 
And the contrarious winds that held the king 
So long in his unlucky Irish wars 
That all in England did repute him dead: 
And from this swarm of fair advantages 
‘You took occasion to be quickly woo’d 
To gripe the general sway into your hand; 
Forgot your oath to us at Doncaster; 
And being fed by us you used us so 
As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 60 
60. “the cuckoo’s bird”; Shakespeare has heresgiven us a choice 
piece of natural history, and his gift is the naan, “Mega in that it 


was apparently drawn fresh from his own observation, as it varies 
materially, and in the direction of truth and nature, from all that, 
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Useth the sparrow; did oppress our nest; 
Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk 
That even our love durst not come near your 
sight 

For fear of swallowing; but with nimble wing 
We were enforced, for safety sake, to fly 
Out of your sight and raise this present head; 
Whereby we stand opposed by such means 
As you yourself have forged against yourself, 
By unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 
And violation of all faith and troth 70 
Sworn to us in your younger enterprise. 

King. These things indeed you have articulate, 
Proclaim’d at market crosses, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine color that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of burlyburly innovation: 

And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colors to impaint his cause; 80 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 
' so far as we know, had then been written on the subject. The fact, 
as hath since been scientifically ascertained, is, that the cuckoo has 
an ungentle habit of laying her eggs in the hedge-sparrow’s nest, 
and leaving them there to be hatched by the owner. The cuckoo 
chickens are then cherished, fed, and cared for by the sparrow as 
her own children, until they grow so large as to “oppress her nest,” 
and become so greedy and voracious as to frighten and finally drive 
away their feeder from her own home, and from the objects of her 
tender solicitude. Perhaps it should be remarked, that gull is here 
used in an active sense, for the guller, not for the gulled; unless, in- 


deed, it be another word, from the Latin gulo, a glutton, or gour- 
mand.—H. N. H. 
80. “water-colors”; i. e. colors of specious effect but no endurance. 
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I 
Of pellmell havoe and confusion. 
Prince. In both your armies there is many a soul 
Shall pay full dearly for this encounter, 
If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, — 
The Prince of Wales doth join with all the 
world 
In praise of Haine Percy: by my hopes, 
This present enterprise set off his head, 
T do not think a braver gentleman, 
More active-valiant or more valiant-young, 90 
More daring or more bold, is now alive 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. 
For my part, I may speak it to my shame. 
I have a truant been to chivalry; 
And so I hear he doth account me too; 
Yet this before my father’s majesty— 
I am content that he shall take the odds 
Of his great name and estimation, 
And will, to save the blood on either side, 


Try fortune with him in a single fight. 100 
King. And, Prince of Wales, so dare we venture 
thee, 


Albeit considerations infinite 
Do make against it. No, good Worcester, no, 
We love our people well; even those we love 
That are misled upon your cousin’s part; 
And, will they take the offer of our grace, 
Both he and they and you, yea, every man 
Shall be my friend again and I ’ll be his: 
So tell your cousin, and bring me word 
What he will do: but if he will not-yield, 110 
Rebuke and dread correction wait on us 
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I 
And they shall do their office. So, be gone; 
We will not now be troubled with reply: 

We offer fair; take it advisedly. 
[HMaweunt Worcester and Vernon. 

Prince. It will not be accepted, on my life: 

The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms. 

King. Hence, therefore, every leader to his charge; 
Hor, on their answer, will we set on them: 

And God befriend us, as our cause is just! 120 
[Heeunt all but the Prince of Wales and 
Falstaff. 

Fal. Hal, if thou see me down in the battle, and 
bestride me, so; ’tis a point of friendship. 

Prince. Nothing but a colossus can do thee that 
friendship. Say thy prayers, and farewell. 

Fal. I would ’twere bed-time, Hal, and all well. 

Prince. Why, thou owest God a death. [Eait. 

Fal. °Tis not due yet; I would be loath to pay 
him before his day. What need I be so for- 
ward with him that calls not on me? Well, 
tis no matter; honor pricks me on. Yea, 180 
but how if honor prick me off when I come 
on? how then? Can honor set to a leg? no: 
or an arm? no: or take away the grief of a 
wound? no. Honor hath no skill in surg- 
ery, then? no. What is honor? a word. 
What is in that word honor? what is that 
honor? air. A trim reckoning! Who hath 
it? he that died o’ Wednesday. Doth he 
feel] it? no. Doth he hear it? no. ’Tis in- 
sensible, then? yea, to the dead. But will 140 
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I 
it not live with the living? no. ‘Why? de- 
traction will not suffer it. Therefore I ’ll 
none of it. Honor is a mere scutcheon: and 
so ends my catechism [Hait. 


ScENE ITI 


The rebel camp. 
Enter Worcester and Vernon. 


Wor. O, no, my nephew must not know, Sir Rich- 
ard, 
The liberal and kind offer of the king. 
Ver. ’Twere best he did. 
W or. Then are we all undone. 
It is not possible, it cannot be, 
The king should keep his word in loving us; 
He will suspect us still, and find a time 
To punish this offense in other faults: 
Suspicion all our lives shall be stuck full of eyes; 
For treason is but trusted like the fox, 
Who, ne’er so tame, so cherish’d and lock’d 
up, 10 
Will have a wild trick of his ancestors. 
Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks, 
And we shall feed like oxen at a stall, 
8. “suspicion”; Rowe’s emendation for “supposition” of the early 
editions. Johnson points out that the same image of “suspicion” is 
exhibited in a Latin tragedy, called Rowana, written about the same 


time by Dr. William Alabaster—I. G. Pe 
11. “a wild trick”; a dash of the wildness.—C. H. H. 
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The better cherish’d, still the nearer death 
My nephew’s trespass may be well forgot; 
It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood; 
And an adopted name of privilege, 
A hare-brain’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen: 
All his offenses live upon my head 20 
And on his father’s; we did train him on, 
And, his corruption being ta’en from us, 
We, as the spring of all, shall pay for all. 
Therefore, good cousin, let not Harry know, 
In any case, the offer of the king. 

Ver. Deliver what you will; Ill say ’tis so. 
Here comes your cousin. 


Enter Hotspur and Douglas. 


Hot. My uncle is return’d 

Deliver up my Lord of Westmoreland. 

Uncle, what news? 30 
Wor. The king will bid you battle presently. 
Doug. Defy him by the Lord of Westmoreland. 
Hot. Lord Douglas, go you and tell him so. 
Doug. Marry, and shall, and very willingly. 

[ Eat. 

Wor. There is no seeming mercy in the king. 
Hot. Did you beg any? God forbid! 
Wor. 1 told him gently of our grievances, 

Of his oath-breaking; which he mended thus, 


18. “adopted name cf privilege’; i. e. the name of Hotspur will 
suggest that his temperament must be his excuse.—I. G. 

29. “Westmoreland” had been retained in pledge for the safe re- 
turn of Worcester.—H. N. H. 

31. “bid’; offer.—cC. H. H. 

33, “Douglas” must here be read as a trisyllable—I. G. 
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By now forswearing that he is forsworn: 
He calls us rebels, traitors; and will scourge 40 
With haughty arms this hateful name in us. 


Re-enter Douglas. 


Doug. Arm, gentlemen; to arms! for I have: 
thrown | 
A brave defiance in King Henry’s teeth, | 
And Westmoreland, that was engaged, did bear 
it; 
Which cannot choose but bring him quickly on. 
Wor. The Prince of Wales stepp’d forth before 
the king, 
And, nephew, challenged you to single fight. 
Hot. O, would the quarrel lay upon our heads, 
And that no man might draw short breath to- 


day | 
But I and Harry Monmouth! Tell me, tell 
tell me, 50 


How show’d his tasking? seem’d it in contempt ? 
Ver. No, by my soul; I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urged more modestly, 
Unless a brother should a brother dare 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms. 
He gave you all the duties of a man; 
Trimm’d up your praises with a_ princely 
tongue, 
Spoke your deservings like a chronicle, 
Making you ever better than his praise 
By still dispraising praise ee with you; 6¢ 
m 


60. “By still dispraising praise valued with you’; omitted by Pops 
and others as “foolish,” but defended by Johnson:—‘“to vilify praise 
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And, which became him like a prince indeed, 
He made a blushing cital of himself; 
And chid his truant youth with such a grace 
As if he master’d there a double spirit 
Of teaching and of learning instantly. 
There did he pause: but let me tell the world, 
If he outlive the envy of this day, 
England did never owe so sweet a hope, 
So much misconstrued in his wantonness. 
Hot. Cousin, I think thou art enamored 70 
On his follies: never did I hear 
Of any prince so wild a libertine. 
But be he as he will, yet once ere night 
I will embrace him with a soldier’s arm, 
That he shall shrink under my courtesy. 
Arm, arm with speed: and, fellows, soldiers, 
friends, 
Better consider what you have to do 
Than I, that have not well the gift of tongue, 
Can lift your blood up with persuasion. 


Enter a Messenger. 


Mess. My lord, here are letters for you. 80 
Hot. I cannot read them now. 


compared or valued with merit, superior to praise, is no harsh expres- 
} sion.”—I. G. 
64. “master’d”; that is, was master of. In the next line “instantly” 
is used in the sense of at the same time.—H. N. H. 
68. “owe”; own.—H. N. H. 
| 12. “so wild a libertine”; Capell’s emendation for the reading of 
| the Ff., “at libertie,” and Qq. 1-4, “a libertie”; Theobald punctuated 
the line thus: “of any prince, so wild, at liberty”; others proposed 
“wild o’ liberty,” which Collier erroneously declared to be the read- 
ing of the three oldest Quartos.—I. G. 
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O gentlemen, the time of life is short! 
To spend that shortness basely were too long, 
If life did ride upon a dial’s point, 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour. 
An if we live, we live to tread on kings; 
If die, brave death, when princes die with us! | 
Now, for our consciences, the arms are fair, | 
When the intent of bearing them is just. 
Enter another Messenger. | 
Mess. My lord, prepare; the king comes on apace. | 
Hot. I thank him, that he cuts me from my tale,91 
For I profess not talking; only this— 
Let each man do his best: and here draw I 
A sword, whose temper I intend to stain 
With the best blood that I can meet withal 
In the adventure of this perilous day. 
Now, Esperance! Percy! and set on. 
Sound all the lofty instruments of war, 
And by that music let us all embrace; 
For, heaven to earth, some of us never shall 10€ 
A second time do such a courtesy. 
[The trumpets sound. They embrace 
and exeunt. 


97. “Esperance”; four syllables.—C. H. H. 
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Scene III 


Plain between the camps. 


The King enters with his power. Alarum to the 
battle. Then enter Douglas and Sir Walter 
Blunt. 


Blunt. What is thy name, that in the battle thus 
Thou crossest me? what honor dost thou seek 
Upon my head? 
| Doug.. KKnow then, my name is Douglas; 
And I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 
Because some tell me that thou art a king. 
Blunt. They tell thee true. 
Doug. The Lord of Stafford aan to-day hath 
bought: 
Thy likeness; for instead of thee, King Harry, 
This sword hath ended him: so shall it thee, 
Unless thou yield thee as my prisoner. 10 
Blunt. I was not born a yielder, thou proud Scot; 
And thou shalt find a king that will revenge 
Lord Stafford’s death. 
[They fight. Douglas kills Blunt. 


Enter Hotspur. 


Hot. O Douglas, hadst thou fought at Homildon 
thus, 
I never had triumph’d upon a Scot. 


ll. So the first two quartos and the fourth. The fifth quarto has 
“porn to yield, thou proud Scot’; the folio, “born to yield, thou 
haughty Scot.,—H. N. H. 

15. So the first two quartos; the other old copies, “triumph’d over 


‘ a Scot.”—H. N. H 
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Doug. All’s done, all’s won; here breathless lies 
the king. 
Hot. Where? 
Doug. Here. 
Hot. This, Douglas? no: I know this face full 
well: | 
A gallant knight he was, his name was Blunt; 
Semblably furnish’d like the king himself. 21 
Doug. A fool go with thy soul, whither it goes! 
A borrowed title hast thou bought too dear: 
Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king? 
Hot. 'The king hath many marching in his coats. 
Doug. Now, by my sword, I will kill all his coats; 
Ill murder all his wardrobe, piece by piece, 
Until I meet the king. 
Hot. Up, and away! 
Our soldiers stand full fairly for the day. 


[Hveunt. 
Alarum. Enter Falstaff, solus. 


Fal. Though I could ’scape shot-free at Lon- 30 
don I fear the shot here; here ’s no scoring 
but upon the pate. Soft! who are you? Sir 
Walter Blunt: there’s honor for you! 
here’s no vanity! I am as hot as molten 
lead, and as heavy too. God keep lead out 
of me! I need no more weight than mine 
own bowels. I have led my ragamuffins 


22. “Whither” for whithersoever.—H. N. H. 
34. “here’s no vanity”; the negative is here used ironically, to 
designate the excess of a thing. So in Ben Joné@n’s Every Man in 


g ’ 
his Humour: “O, here’s no foppery! Death! “i can endure the 
stocks better.”—H. N. H. 


| 
| 
| 
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where they are peppered: there’s not three 

of my hundred and fifty left alive; and they 
are for the town’s end, to beg during life. 40 
But who comes here? 


Enter the Prince. 


Prince. What, stand’st thou idle here? lend me thy 
sword: 
Many a nobleman lies stark and stiff 
Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies, 
Whose deaths are yet unrevenged: I prithee, 
lend me thy sword. 
Fal. O Hal, I prithee, give me leave to breathe 
a while. Turk Gregory never did such 
deeds in arms as I have done this day. I 


38. “there’s not three . . . left”; the same form of expression 
has occurred before in Act iv. sc. 2: ‘“There’s not a shirt and a half 
in all my company: and the half-shirt is two napkins, tack’d to- 
gether; and the shirt, to say the truth, stolen from my host at St. 
Albans.” It seems to be a sort of Falstaffian idiom; as if the Poet 
meant to carry out Sir John’s peculiar recklessness of truth into the 
smallest particulars, yet in such a way as not to prove him, in the 
proper sense of the term, a liar. In both these cases, modern edi- 
tions very unwarrantably change not into but; as though the man 
had better talk grammatically than characteristically.—This passage, 
by the way, might be aptly quoted in disproof of Falstaff’s alleged 
cowardice.—H. N. H. 

40. “the town’s end’; at the gates, a common station for beggars. 
—C. H. H. 

47, 48. “Turk Gregory never did such deeds in arms”; Warburton 
observes:—“Fox, in his History, hath made Gregory (i. e. Pope 
Gregory VII, called Hildebrand) so odious that I don’t doubt but 
the good Protestants of that time were well pleased to hear him 
thus characterized, as uniting the attributes of their two great ene- 
mies, the Turk and Pope, in one.”—I. G. 

This furious friar surmounted almost invincible obstacles to de- 
prive the emperor of his right of investiture of bishops, which his 
predecessors had long attempted in vain.—H. N. H. 
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have paid Percy, I have made him sure. 

Prince. He is, indeed; and living to kill thee. 59 
prithee, lend me thy sword. 

Fal. Nay, before God, Hal, if Percy be alive, 
thou get’st not my sword; but take my pis- 
tol, if thou wilt. 

Prince. Give it me: what, is it in the case? 

Fal. Aye, Hal; ’tis hot, ’tis hot; there ’s that 
will sack a city. | 

[The Prince draws it out, and finds it to be a bottle 

of sack. 

Prince. What, is it a time to jest and dally now? 

[He throws the bottle at him. Evait. 

Fal. Well, if Percy be alive, Ill pierce him. 
If he do come in my way, so: if he do not, 60 
if I come in his willingly, let him make a 
carbonado of me. [I like not such grinning 
honor as Sir Walter hath: give me life: 
which if I can save, so; if not, honor comes 
unlooked for, and there ’s an end. [ Hait. 


59. “Well, if Percy be alive, I’ll pierce him,’ is addressed to the 
prince as he goes out; the rest of the speech is a soliloquy.—H. N. H. 
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I 
SceENE IV 


Another part of the field. 


Alarum. Excursions. Enter the King, the 
Prince, Lord John of Lancaster, and Earl of 
Westmoreland. 


King. I prithee, 

Harry, withdraw thyself; thou bleed’st too 

much. 

Lord John of Lancaster, go you with him. 
Lan. Not I, my lord, unless I did bleed too. 
Prince. I beseech your majesty, make up, 

Lest your retirement do amaze your friends. 
King. I will do so. 

My Lord of Westmoreland, lead him to his 

tent. 
West. Come, my lord, Ill lead you to your tent. 
Prince. Lead me, my lord? I do not need your 
help: 10 

And God forbid a shallow scratch should drive 

The Prince of Wales from such a field as this, 

Where stain’d nobility lies trodden on, 

And rebels’ arms triumph in massacres! 

Lan. We breathe to long: come, cousin Westmore- 
land, 

Our duty this way lies; for God’s sake, come. 

[Haeunt Prince John and Westmoreland. 
Prince. By God, thou hast deceived me, Lancas- 
ters 

I did not think thee lord of such a spirit: 
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Before, I loved thee as a brother, John; 
But now, I do respect thee as my soul. 2(( 
King. I saw him hold Lord Percy at the point, 
With lustier maintenance than I did look for 
Of such an ungrown warrior. | 
Prince. O, this boy. | 
Lends mettle to us all! [Hait: 


Enter Douglas. 


Doug. Another king! they grow like Hydra’s 
heads: 
I am the Douglas, fatal to all those | 
That wear those colors on them: what art thou, 
That counterfeit’st the person of a king? 
K. Hen. The king himself; who, Douglas, clea 
at heart | 
So many of his shadows thou hast met 30 
And not the very king. I have two boys | 
Seek Percy and thyself about the field: | 
But, seeing thou fall’st on me so luckily, 
I will assay thee: so, defend thyself. 
Doug. I fear thou art another counterfeit; | 
And yet, in faith, thou bear’st thee like a king: 
But mine I am sure thou art, whoe’er thou be, 
And thus I win thee. 
[They fight; the King being in danger, 
Re-enter Prince of Wales. 
21. “hold . . . at the point”; i. e. parry his attacks.—C. H. H. 
38. “And thus I win thee”; the matter is thus delivered by Holin- 
shed: “This battell lasted three long houres, be indifferent for- 
tune on both parts, till at length the king, criéng saint George, 


victorie, brake the arraie of his enemies, and adventured so farre, 
that (as some write) the earle Dowglas strake him downe, and at 
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iy 
Prince. Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art 


like 
Never to hold it up again! the spirits 40 
Of valiant Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, art in my 
arms: 


It is the Prince of Wales that threatens thee; 

Who never promiseth but he means to pay. 
[They fight: Douglas flies. 

Cheerly, my lord: how fares your grace? 

Sir Nicholas Gawsey hath for succor sent, 

And so hath Clifton: Ill to Clifton straight. 

King. Stay, and breathe awhile: 

Thou hast redeem’d thy lost opinion, 

And show’d thou makest some tender of my 

life, 

In this fait rescue thou hast brought to me, 50 

Prince. O God! they did me too much injury 

That ever said I hearken’d for your death, 

If it were so, I might have let alone 

The insulting hand of Douglas over you, 

Which would have been as speedy in your end 

As all the poisonous potions in the world, 

And saved the treacherous labor of your son 

King. Make up to Clifton: Ill to Sir Nicholas 

Gawsey. [Hait. 


Enter Hotspur. 


' that instant slue sir Walter Blunt and three others, apparalled in 
the king’s sute and clothing, saieng, I marvell to see so many kings 
' thus suddenlie arise, one in the necke of another. The king indeed 
' was raised, and did that daie manie a noble feat of armes; for, as it 
is written, he slue that daie with his owne hands six and thirtie per- 
' sons of his enemies.”—-H. N. H. 

49. “makest some tender of”; hast some regard for.—C. H. H. 
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Hot. If I mistake not, thou art Harry Mon- 
mouth. 
Prince. Thou speak’st as if I would deny my 
name. 
Hot. My name is Harry Percy. 
Prince. Why, then I see 
A very valiant rebel of the name. | 
I am the Prince of Wales; and think not, Percy, 
To share with me in glory any more: 
Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere; f 
Nor can one England brook a double reign, 
Of Harry Perey and the Prince of Wales. 
Hot. Nor shall it, Harry; for the hour is come | 
To end the one of us; and would to God 6% 
Thy name in arms were now as great as mine! 
Prince. I Il make it greater ere I part from thee; 
And all the budding honors on thy crest | 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my head. 
Hot. I can no longer brook thy vanities. 
[They fig oht. 


Enter Falstaff. 


Fal. Well said, Hal! to it, Hal! Nay, you shall 
find no boy’s play here, I can tell you. | 


Re-enter Douglas; he fights with Falstaff, who 
falls down as if he were dead, and exit Doug- 
las. Hotspur is wounded, and falls. 


Hot. O, Harry, thou hast robb’d me of my youth! 
I better brook the loss of brittle,hif c 
Dye 
65. “sphere”; orbit—C. H. H. 
15. “Well said’; that is, “well done, Hal!”—H. N. H. 
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I 
Than those proud titles thou hast won of me; 
They wound my thoughts worse than thy sword 


my flesh: 80 
But thought’s the slave of life, and life time’s 
fool; 


And time, that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop. O, I could prophesy, 

But that the earthy and cold hand of death 

Lies on my tongue: no, Percy, thou art dust, 

And food for— [ Dies. 
Prince. For worms, brave Percy: fare thee well, 

great heart! 

I]l-weaved ambition, how much art thou shrunk! 

When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound; 90 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough: this earth that bears thee dead 

Bears not alive so stout a gentleman. 

If thou wert sensible of courtesy, 

I should not make so dear a show of zeal: 

But let my favors hide thy mangled face; 

-And, even in thy behalf, I ll thank myself 

For doing these fair rites of tenderness. 

Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven! 

81. “But thought ’s the slave of life,’ etc.; Dyce and others prefer 

the reading of Quarto 1:— 


“But thoughts the slaves of life, and life time’s fool, 

And time that takes survey of all the world, 

Must have a stop.” 
t. o. “Thoughts, which are the slaves of life, aye, and life itself, 
which is but the fool of Time, aye, and Time itself, which measures 


the existence of the whole world, must come to an end” (Vaughan).— 
1G 
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I 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in the grave, 100 
But not remember’d in thy epitaph! 
[He spieth Falstaff on the ground. 
What, old acquaintance! could not all this flesh 
Keep in a little life? Poor Jack, farewell! | 
I could have better spared a better man: 
O, I should have a heavy miss of thee, 
If I were much in love with vanity! 
Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Though many dearer, in this bloody fray. 
Kmbowel’d will I see thee by and by: | 
Tull then in blood by noble Percy lie. 110 | 
[Hait. | 
Fal. [Rising up.| Kmboweled! if thou em- 
bowel me to-day, I ’ll give you leave to pow- 
der me and eat me too to-morrow. ’Sblood 
twas time to counterfeit, or that hot terma- 
gant Scot had paid me scot and lot too. 
Counterfeit? I lie, I am no counterfeit: to 
die, is to be a counterfeit; for he is but the 
counterfeit of a man who hath not the life 
of a man: but to counterfeit dying, when a° | 
man thereby liveth, is to be no counterfeit, 120 | 
but the true and perfect image of life in- 
deed. The better part of valor is discre- 
tion; in the which better part I have saved 
my life. ’Zounds, I am afraid of this gun- 
powder Percy, though he be dead: how, if 
he should counterfeit too, and rise? by my 
faith, I am afraid he would prove’ the bet- 
ter counterfeit. Therefore Ill make him 
sure; yea, and I ’Il swear I killed him. Why 
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I 
may he not rise as well as I? Nothing con- 130 
futes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. 
Therefore, sirrah [Stabbing him], with a 
new wound in your thigh, come you along 
with me. [Takes wp Hotspur on his back. 


Re-enter the Prince of Wales and Lord John of 
Lancaster. 


Prince. Come, brother John; full bravely hast thou 
flesh’d 
Thy maiden sword. 

Lan. But, soft! whom have we here ? 
Did you not tell me this fat man was dead? 

Prince. I did; I saw him dead, 

Breathless and bleeding on the ground. Art 
thou alive? 140 

Or is it fantasy that plays upon our eyesight? 

I prithee, speak; we will not trust our eyes 

Without our ears: thou art not what thou 
seem’st. 

Fal. No, that’s certain; I am not a double man: 
but if I be not Jack Falstaff, then am I a 
Jack. There is Percy [throwing the body 
down]: if your father will do me any honor, 
so; if not, let him kill the next Percy him- 
self. I look to be either earl or duke, I can 


) 
| 


assure you. 150 
| Prince. Why, Percy I killed myself, and saw thee 
dead. 


Fal. Didst thou? Lord, Lord, how this world 

| is given to lying! I grant you I was down 

and out of breath; and so was he: but we 
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I 
rose both at an instant, and fought a long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock. If I may be be- 
lieved, so; if not, let them that should re- 
ward valor bear the sin upon their own | 
heads. Ill take it upon my death, I gave | 
him this wound in the thigh: if the man were 160) 
alive, and would deny it, ’zounds, I would 
make him eat a piece of my sword. | 
Lan. This is the strangest tale that ever I heard. 
Prince. This is the strangest fellow, brother John. | 
Come, bring your luggage nobly on your back: 
For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 161 
I'll gild it with the happiest terms I have. 
[A retreat is sounded. 
The trumpet sounds retreat; the day is ours. | 
Come, brother, let us to the highest of the field, 
To see what friends are living, who are dead. 170 
[Haxeunt Prince of Wales and Lancaster. 
Fal. Ill follow, as they say, for reward. He 
that rewards me, God reward him! If I do 
grow great, I'll grow less; for Ill purge, 
and leave sack, and live cleanly as a noble- 
man should do. [Hait. 


173. “Grow great”; so Qq.; Ff. “grow great again.”—I. G. 


% 
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2 


ScENE V 


Another part of the field. 


The trumpets sound. Enter the King, Prince of 
Wales, Lord John of Lancaster, Earl of W est- 
moreland, with Worcester and Vernon prison- 
ere 


King. Thus ever did rebellion find rebuke. 
Ill-spirited Worcester! did not we send grace, 
Pardon and terms of love to all of you? 

And wouldst thou turn our offers contrary? 
Misuse the tenor of thy kinsman’s trust? 
Three knights upon our party slain to-day, 

A noble earl and many a creature else 

Had been alive this hour, 

If like a Christian thou hadst truly borne 
Betwixt our armies true intelligence. 10 

Wor. What I have done my safety urged me to; 
And I embrace this fortune patiently, 

Since not to be avoided it falls on me. 

King. Bear Worcester to the death, and Vernon 

too: 
Other offenders we will pause upon. 

[Hweunt Worcester and Vernon, guarded. 
How goes the field? 

Prince. The noble Scot, Lord Douglas, when he 

saw 


14. “to the death”; “the” is used of death inflicted by authority.— 
Oh sig ds! 
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I 
The fortune of the day quite turn’d from him,, 
The noble Percy slain, and all his men | 
Upon the foot of fear, fled with the rest; 20) 
And falling from a hill, he was so bruised | 
That the pursuers took him. At my tent | 
The Douglas is; and I beseech your grace 
I may dispose of him. | 

King. With all my heart. | 

Prince. Then, brother John of Lancaster, to you! 
This honorable bounty shall belong: | 
Go to the Douglas, and deliver him 
Up to his pleasure, ransomless and free: 

His valor shown upon our crests to-day 
Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds 
Even in the bosom of our adversaries. 31 

Lan. I thank your grace for this high courtesy, 
Which I shall give away immediately. 

King. Then this remains, that we divide our power. 
You, son John, and my cousin Westmoreland 
Towards York shall bend you with your dearest 

speed, | 
To meet Northumberland and the prelate 
Scroop, 
Who, as we hear, are busily in arms: 
Myself and you, son Harry, will towards Wales, 


21. “he was so bruised,’ etc.; thus Holinshed: “To conclude, the 
kings enemies were vanquished and put to flight, in which flight the 
earle of Dowglas, for hast falling from the crag of an hie mounteine, 
brake one of his cullions, and was taken, and, for his valiantnesse, 
of the king franklie and freelie delivered.”—H. NH. 

32-33. This speech of Prince John, though in all the first four quar- 
tos, is strangely left out by Mr. Knight, merely because it is want- 
ing in the folio.—H. N, H. 
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I 
To fight with Glendower and the Ear] of 
March. | 40 
Rebellion in this land shall lose his sway, 
Meeting the check of such another day: 
And since this business so fair is done, 
Let us not leave till all our own be won. 
[ Hveunt. 
41. “sway”; Ff. and later Qq. “way.”—I. G. 
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I 
By? Israru Goriancz, M.A. 


ApmmaL, admiral’s ship with a 
lantern im the stern; III. iii. 
29. 

ApvanTagE, leisure; II. iv. 618; 
interest; II. iv. 624; favorable 
opportunity; III. ii. 180, 

ADVERTISE MENT, information, 
news; III. ii. 172; counsel, IV. 
i. 36. 

Apvisep, guided by advice; IV. 
iii. 5. 

Arrections, inclinations; III. ii. 
30. 

Against; “against his name,” 
contrary to the dignity of his 
royal name; III. ii. 65. 

ALLHALLOWN SUMMER, 7.€. -SUM- 
mer weather at the beginning 
of winter; “spring at Michael- 
mas” (“Allhallowmas” is on 
the first of November) in ridi- 
cule of Falstaff’s youthful 
frivolity at his advanced age; 
I. ii, 184. 

Amamon, the naine of a demon; 
II. iv. 384. 

Amaze, throw into disorder; V. 
iv. 6. 

Ancients, ensigns; IV. ii. 27; 
“ancient” standard; IV. ii. 36. 

ANGEL, a coin with the figure of 
the archangel Michael piercing 
the dragon with its spear; its 
value varied from six shillings 
and eight pence to ten shill- 
ings; IV. ii. 6. 


Anon, anon! coming! II. i. &. 

Answer, repay; I. iii. 185. 

Anyway, either way, on either 
side; I. i. 61. 

Apace, quickly, at a quick pace; 
V. ii. 90. 

APPLE-JOHN, a variety of apple 
that shrivels with keeping; III. 
iii. 5. 

APPOINTMENT, equipment; I. ii 
203. 

APPREHENDS, imagines, conceives; 
I. iii. 209. 


APPROVE ME, prove me, try me; __ 


LIS a tS 


ArpitremeNT, judicial inquiry; | 


TViom lon Os 


ARGUMENT, subject for conversa- | 


tion; IT. ii. 100. 

Arras, hangings of tapestry; II. 
iv. 571, 

ARTICULATE = articulated, speci- 
fied, enumerated (Ff. “articu- 
lated”); V. i. 72. 

Aspects, an astrological term; in- 
fluence of a planet for good or 
HUE: BI, he 

Assay THEE, try thee, 
swords with thee; V. iv. 34, 

“AT HAND, QUOTH PICK-PURSE,” & 
proverbial expression; II. i. 53. 


cross | 


Aruwart, advetsely, as though to | 


thwart one’s purpose; I. i. 36. 
Arrempts, pursuits; III. ii. 13. 
ATTENDED, waited for; IV. iii. 

70. 
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AtrriBution, praise; 1V. i. 3. 

Avpitor, an officer of the Ex- 
chequer; ITI. i. 64, 

Away; “a. all night” (so the 
Qq.) ?= march all night; (Fol- 
jos “a. all to-night”); IV. ii. 
67. 

“AYE, WHEN? CANST TELL?” 
proverbial phrase expressing 
scorn; II. i. 43. 


Bacx; “turned back,” i.e. turned 
their back, fled; I. ii. 213. 

Bacx, mount; II. iii. 80. 

Barrie, “originally a punishment 
of infamy, inflicted on recreant 
knights, one part of which was 
hanging them up by the heels” 
(Nares); I. ii. 118. 

Bacrire; “the Lincolnshire b.” a 
favorite instrument in Lincoln- 
shire; a proverbial expression; 
ig ils, feist, 

Bartep, v. Note; IV. i. 99. 

Baxx’p, heaped, piled up (“balk” 


=“ridge,’ common in War- 
wickshire); I. i. 69. 
BaLLAD-MONGERS, contemptuous 


name for “ballad-makers”; III. 
i. 130. 

Bawops, bonds; III. ii. 157. 
Banisu’p, lost, exiled (Collier 
MS. “tarnish’d”); I. iii. 181. 
Base, wicked, treacherous, (Qq. 

“bare”); I. iii. 108. 

Bastusxs, a kind of large can- 
non; originally a fabulous ani- 
mal whose look was supposed 
to be fatal; IT. iii. 56. 

Basrarp, sweet Spanish wine; II. 
iv. 32, 

Bare, fall off, grow thinner; ITI. 
lii. 2, 

Barrie, armed force, army; IV. 
i. 129. 


Glossary 


Bavin, brushwood, soon burning 
out; III. ii. 61. 

Bears warp, feels deeply; I. iii. 
270. 

Braver, helmet; IV. i, 104. 

Become, adorn, do credit to; II. 
iv. 567. 

BEGUILING, 
III. i. 189. 

Berpam, aged grandmother; III. 
i. 32. 

Brsme, beyond; III. i. 179. 

Bestrme me, defend me by 
standing over my body; Y. i. 
122, 

Bing, abide, endure; IV. iv. 10. 

Buve-cars, “a name of ridicule 
given to the Scots from their 
blue bonnets”: ITI, iv. 406. 

Botrers, sieves for meal; III. iti. 
81. 

Boritinc-HvurcH, a bin into which 
meal is bolted; II. iv. 514. 

Bomsanp, a large leathern vessel 
for holding liquors; IT, iv, 515. 

Bomaast; originally cotton used 
as stuffing for clothes; I. iv. 
372. 

Bonrike-uicut, fire kindled in 
the open air (originally, a 
bone-fire; Q. 1, “bonejire 
light”; Q. 2, bonfire light’; 
Qq. 3, 4, “bone-fire light”; the 
rest “Bone-fire light’) 3 IL. ii. 
AT. 

Boox, indentures; II. i. 224, 

Boortess, without profit or ad- 
vantages; III. i. 67. 

Boors, booty; with play upon the 
literal sense of “boots”; TH. 3. 
95. 

Bosom, secret thoughts, 
dence; I. iii, 266. 

Bors, small worms; I]. i. 11. 

Borrom, low-lying land, valley; 
TIT. i. 108. 


cheating, robbing; 


econti- 
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Bracu, a female hound; III. i. 
24.0, 

Brave, fine; I. ii. 75. 

Brawn, mass of flesh; II. iv. 
197. 

Break witn, broach the subject 
to; III. i. 144. 

Breatue, take breath (Ff. 2, 3, 
4, “break’); II. iv. 18. 

Brearuen, paused to take breath; 
IG re, Oe. 

“Brewer’s HORSE”; a disputed 
point probably equivalent to 
malt-horse, a term of contempt 
for a dull heavy beast; III. iii. 
10. 

Brier, letter, short writing; IV. 
IVE Le 

“Brine in,’ the call for more 
wine; I. ii. 44, 

Brisk, smart; I. iii. 54. 

Bruisinc; “b. arms,” probably 
arms cramping and _ bruising 
the wearers; III. ii. 105. 

Bucxram, coarse linen stiffened 
with glue; I. ii. 207. 

Burrets; “go to b.”=come to 
blows; II. iii. 35. 

Burr serKin, a jacket of buff- 
leather, worn by sheriffs’ offi- 
cers; I. ii. 51. 

Bournine, alight with war; III. 
iii. 238. 

Busxy, bosky (Q. 1, “bulky’”); 
Wo 2h 

By-prinxines, drinks at odd 
times, between meals; III. iii. 
90. 

“By Gop, sorr’; an exclamation 
(Ff., “soft, I pray ye”); I. i. 
40. 


Cappis-GARTER, garter made of 
worsted ribbon; II. iv. 82. 
Cariver, corruption of caliber, a 


THE FIRST PART OF | 


light kind of musket; IV. ii. 
91, 

Canby, sugared, sweet; I. iii. 
PAVE 

Canxer, dog-rose, wild rose; I. 
iii. 176. 


CaNKER’D, venomous, malignant; | 


1 20 Tei, 


Canxers, canker-worms; IV. il. | 


34. 


Cansticx, old spelling and pro- |} 
nunciation of candlestick (Ff., | 


“candlestick”) ; I11. i. 131. 


Cantie, piece (Qq., “scantle”) ; | 


IL i100! 

“Cap AND KNEE,” dofling of cap 
and bending of knee; IV. iii. 
68. 

Caperinc, leaping, skipping (Q. 
1, “capring”’; the rest “carp- 
ing”); III. ii. 63. 

Caritat, principal; ITI. ii. 110. 


Caritutate, form a league; III. | 


ii. 120. 


CarBonapo, meat cut across to be | 


broiled; V. iii. 62. 
Carvep, v. Note; III. ii. 62. 
Cart, vehicle in which a criminal 


was borne to execution; II. iv. | 


568. 
Case yE, mask your faces; II. ii. 
57. 
CATERPILLARS, feed 


men who 


upon the wealth of the coun-— 


trys Diy ii 89) 
Cartes, delicacies; III. i. 163. 
Cavit, quarrel, find fault; III. 
i. 140. 
Cress, measure; II. i. 8. 
Cuancina, exchanging; I. iii. 
101. 


y 
CuarceE, cost, Perrense; ) ee es 


III. i. 112; baggage; IT. i. 51. 
Cuartes’ warn, the Great Bear ; 
1U Bet ayo 
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Cuat, chatter; I. iii. 65. 

Cuerap; “as good c.,” as good a 
bargain; III. iii. 55. 

Cuewet, chough, probably jack- 
daw; (used generally in sense 
of mince-pie); V. i. 29. 

Cuoprs, mass of flesh resembling 
meat; a term of contempt; I. 
li. 156. 

Curisten, Christian (Qq. 5, 6, 7, 
8, “Christian”; omitted in 
fs Ll wiv 9. 

Cuurrs, churlish misers; II. ii. 
96. 

Crrat, mention, citation; V. ii. 
62. 

Cuap to, shut; IT. iv. 316. 

Curpr’p in, enclosed, encircled; 
Til. i, 44. 

Cxiosr, grapple, band to hand 
Ti ELN Tab be ae 

Cioupy MEN, men with cloudy 
looks; III. ii. 83. 

Cocx, cockcrow; IT. i. 20. 

Conor, give a specious appearance 
to; I. iii. 109. 

Corr, befool; IT. ii. 42. 

Come near ME, hit me; I. ii. 15. 

Comrit-MAKER, confectioner; III. 
1, Wee : 

Commoovrry, supply; I. ii. 96. 

CoMMON-HACKNEY’D, vulgarized; 
ITI. ii. 40. 

ComMMONWEALTH, used quibbing- 
Kees Ws 3 COR 

ComMmuNITY, commonness, 
quency; III. ii, 77. 

Comparative, “a dealer in com- 
parisons, one who affects wit”; 
1B Sk are 

Comparative, full of compari- 
sons; I. ii. 93. 

Compass, “in good c.,” within rea- 
sonable limits; ITI. iii. 24. 

ConcEALMENTS, secrets of na- 
ture; III. i. 167. 


I 


fre- 


Glossary 


Conpition, natural disposition; 
Hig ath 

Connucr, escort; III. i. 92. 

Con¥Founp, spend, wear away; I. 
iii. 100. 

Consuncrion, assembled force; 
LIM ib. BIG 

Conrtacious, baneful; I. ii. 229. 

ConTRACTED, engaged to be mar- 
ried; IV. ii. 18. 

CoriNTHIAN, spirited fellow; II. 
iv. 13. 

Corpse, corpses (Q. 1 and Ff. 1, 
2, “corpes”)s I. i. 43. 

CorrEcTION, punishment; V. i. 
111. 

Corrivat, rival, competitor; I. 
iii, 207. 

Coucuine, couchant, lying down, 
(the heraldic term); III. i. 
153. 

CouNTENANCE, patronage, with 
play upon literal sense of 
word; I. ii. 35; sanction; III. ii. 
65; bearing; V. i. 69. 

Cousin, kinsman; I. iii. 292. 

CozENErRs, deceivers (used quib- 
blingly); I. iii, 255. 

CRANKING, winding, 
(HUG re Deh 

Cressets, open lamps or burners, 
set up as beacons, or carried 
on poles; III. i. 15. 

Crisp, curled, rippled; I. iii, 
106. 

Crosstncs, contradictions; III. i. 
36. 

Crown, enthrone; III. i. 217. 

CrysTaL BuTTon, generally worn 
upon the jerkin of vintners; 
II. iv. 81. 

Cuckoo’s BirD, the young of the 
cuckoo; V. i. 60. 

Cursses, armor for the thighs 
(Qq. and Ff., “cushes”) IV. i. 
105. 


bending; 
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Cutverrtn, a kind of cannon; II. 
iii. 60. 

Curss, restrains, holds in check; 
TEs 1703 

Cut, the name of a horse; II. i. 6. 


Darr’p, put aside, doffed (Qq. 
and Ff. “dafv’); IV. i. 96. 
Damm’p, stopped up, enclosed 
(Qq. 1, 2, 6 and Ff., “damnd”) ; 

III. i. 101. 

DANGEROUS, 
V. i. 69. 

Danx, damp; IT. i. 9. 

Dare, daring; IV. i. 78. 

Daventry, a town in Northamp- 
tonshire; commonly pronounced 
“Dahntry” (Qq. 1-5, “Dauin- 
try”; Qq. 6, 7, 8, “Daintry,” 
ete.))s5 DVaniis (56; 

Dear, eagerly desired, urgent; I. 
i, 33; worthy, valued; IV. iv. 
31. 

Dearest, best; III. i. 182. 

Derenn, forbid; IV. iii. 38. 

Derry, renounce, abjure; I. 
228; despise; IV. i. 6. 

DeEtiveR, report; V. ii. 26. 

Detiver’p, related, reported; I. 
ili. 26. 

Denier, the smallest coin, the 
tenth part of a penny; III. iii. 
97. 

Dewy, refuse; I. iii. 29. 

Deruration, “in d.,” as deputies ; 
IV. iii. 87. 

Depury or THE warp, local police 
officer; IIT. iii. 138. 

Devi. RIDES UPON A FIDDLE-STICK, 
a proverbial expression, prob- 
ably derived from the puri- 
tanic denunciation of music, 
and meaning, “here’s much ado 
about nothing”; II. iv. 557. 


indicating danger; 


ili. 


Devisep, untrue, forged; III. ii. 23. 


Discarpep, dismissed; LV. ii. 31. 
> 


Discontents, malcontents; V. i. 
76. 


THE FIRST PART OF’ 
I 


h 


Dispaiy’p, disdainful; I. iii. 183. | 
Distikx, discord, dissension; V. , 


i. 26. 


Dispuratrion, conversation; III. i. 


206. 

DistEMPERATURE, disorder; IIT. i. 
3A, 

Dive mysetF, cut myself in 
half; II. iii. 38. 

Division, modulation; III. i. 211. 

Dorr, put off; V. i. 12. 

Dovszt, suspect, fear; I. ii. 203. 

Dowtas, a kind of coarse linen; 
III. iii. 85. 

Drarr, refuse of food, given te 
swine; IV. ii. 41. 

Drawn, gathered together, col- 
lected; IV. i. 33. 

Drawn rox, “a fox scented and 


driven from cover; such a one 


being supposed to be full of 
tricks”; IIT. iii. 137. 
Draws, draws back; IV. i. 73. 
Dreap, awful, terrible; V. i. 111. 
Drencu, mixture of bran and 
water; II. iv. 124, 


Drone, “the largest tube of the | 
bagpipe, which emits a hoarse | 


sound resembling that of the 
drone bee”; I. ii. 88. 

Drowzep, looked sleepily; III. ii. 
81. 


Drum, an allusion probably to 


the enlisting of soldiers by the 
beating of the drum; hence, 
perhaps, rallying point; ITT. iii. 
Q41. 

Dorance, a strong material of 
which priseners’ clothes were 
made; calléd’ also “everlast- 


ing”; used quibbingly; T. ii.) 
52. 


Douries, (?) dues, (?) homage; 
V. ii. 56. 
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Easrceueap, a “cheap” or market, 
in the east of London, noted 
for its eating houses and tav- 
erns; I. ii, 150. 

Ecce sicnum, here the proof; II. 
iv. 195. 

Empossep, swollen; III. iii. 187. 

Emgowev’p, i. ¢. for embalming; 
V. iv. 109. 

ENFEOFF’D HIMSELF, gave himself 
up entirely (Qq. 6, 7, 8, “en- 
fore’t”) ; III. ii. 69. 

ENGAGED, detained as 
(Pope, “encaged”); 
95. 

Eneross up, amass (up, intensive) 
(Qq. 1, 2, and Ff., “up”; the 
res*, “my”) 3 III. ii. 148. 

Ewnwanrcep, set free; III. ii, 115. 

ENLARGEMENT, escape; III. i. 31. 

Enverrain, pass“peaceably; V. i. 
24. 

Envy, malice, enmity; V. ii. 67. 

Eaurry, justice, fairness; II. ii. 
107. 

Esperance, the motto of the 
Percy family, and their battle- 
ery; IL. iii. 80. 


hostage 
IV. iii. 


| Estimation, conjecture; I. iii. 


272. 


| Esrrmoers, ostriches; IV. i. 98. 


Even, modestly, prudently; I. ili. 
285. 


ExuHarations, meteors; II. iv. 
365. 

| Expecration, promise; II. iii. 
22. 


| Exrrprence, expedition; I. i. 33. 


Eve or vearu, look of deadly 
terror; I. iii, 143. 


| Face, trim, set off; V. i. 74. 


Facror, agent; III. ii. 147. 


|| Faun or, prove faithless; I. iii. 


94. 


Glossary 


Farner, father-in-law; III. i. 87. 

Fatruom-une, lead line; I. iii, 
204. 

Far room, probably “vat-room”; 
If. iv. 1, 

Par-wirrep, heavy witted, dull; I. 
li. 2. 

Favors, a scarf or glove given 
by a lady to her knight; V. iv. 
96; features (Hanmer “favor” 
= face); perhaps “decorations 
usually worn by knights in 
their helmets;” III. ii. 136. 

Fear’p, feared for; IV. i. 24. 

FrearFrutty, in fear; I. iii. 105. 

Fears, the objects of our fears; 
I. iii. 87. 

Freps; “f. him,” i.e. feeds him- 
self; III. ii. 180. 

Frerine, carried on by touch, 
with play upon the word (Ff. 
2, 3, 4, “feeble”’) ; III. i. 206. 

Frertow, neighbor, companion; 
II. ii, 114. 

Frrn-serp; “the receipt of i.,” 
i.e. the receipt for gathering 
fern-seed; according to popu- 
lar superstition these seeds 
were invisible, and anyone who 
could gather them was himself 
rendered invisible; II. i. 100. 

Ficures, shapes created by the 
imagination; I. iii. 209. 

Fixsgury, the common resort of 
citizens, just outside the walls; 
TIT. i. 257. 

Firrce, plunder them; II. ii. 91. 

Fiesn’p, stained with blood; V. 
iv. 135. 

Frocxs, tufts of wool; II. i. 7. 

Fossep, cheated, tricked (Qg. 7; 
8, “snub’d”); I. ii. 70. 

Fou, tinsel on which a jewel is 
set to enhance its brilliancy 
(Qq. 7%, 5, 6 7, 8, and Ff., 
“soile’); I. ii. 246. 
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Foor, foot-soldiers, infantry; II. 
iv. 622. 

Foor LAND-RAKERS, foot-pads 
(Qq. “footland rakers’; Ff. 
“Footland-Rakers’”); Il. i. 84. 

Forcep, compelled by whip and 
spur; ITI. i. 135. 

Four, bad (F. 2, “soure’; Ff. 3, 
4, “sowre”’); V. i. 8. 

Founn; “f. me,” found me out, 
discovered my weakness; I. iii. 

Four sy THe pAY, four o’clock in 
the morning; II. i. 1. 

Framep, planned, composed; ITI. 
i, 193. 

Franxun, freeholder or yeo- 
man; II. i. 61. 

Frets, used equivocally for (i.) 
chafes and (ii.) wears out; II. 
li, 2. 

From, away from; III. ii. 31. 

Front, confront; II. ii. 63: 

Frontier, forehead, brow; I. iii. 
19. 

Frontiers,’ outworks; II. iii. 55. 

Fut. or rest, thoroughly rested; 
IV. iii. 27. 

Furniture, furnishing, 
ment; III. iii. 237. 


equip- 


GapsHitx; a hill two miles north- 
west of Rochester on the Can- 
terbury Road; a _ well-known 
resort of highwaymen; I. ii. 
148, 

Gace, engage, pledge; I. iii. 173. 

Garr, walk, pace; III. i. 135. 

Gat, annoy; I. iii. 229. 

Garters, an allusion to the Order 
of the Garter; “He may hang 
himself in his own garters,” 
was an old proverbial saying; 
II. ii. 48. 

Getprna, horse; IT. i. 39. 


THE FIRST PART OF 
I 


Gexpine, taking away from; III. 
i, 110. | 

Gis cat, old tom cat; I. ii. 85. | 

Gituiams, another form of Wil- 
liams; II. iii. 73. 

Given, inclined, disposed; ITI. iii., 
18. 

“Gop SAVE THE MARK!” a depre- 
catory exclamation; I. iii. 56. 
Goopman, grandfather; II. iv. 

109. 

Goop morrow, good morning; I}. 
iv. 597. 

“Goop nicuT,” an exclamation 
expressing desperate resigna- 
tion (cep. the use of buona 
notte among the Italians to this} 
day); I. iii, 194. 

GorBeLiep, big-bellied; II. ii. 94.) 

GoverNMENT; “good g.,”  self-- 
control, used quibblingly; I. ii., 
32; command, IV. i. 19. i 

Grace, service, honor, III, i. 182. " 

Grace, “the Archbishop’s grace., 
of York,” i. e. his Grace the: 
Archbishop of York; III, ii., 
119. 

Granpam, grandmother; III. i. 
34, 

Grapple, wrestle, struggle; I. iii. 
197. 

Grier, physical pain; I. iii. 51s; 
V. i. 134, | 

Griers, grievances; IV. iii. 42. 

Gut, unfledged bird; V. i. 60. 

Gummep, “g. velvet,” i. e¢. stiff-- 
ened with gum; II. ii. 2. 

Gyves, fetters; IV. ii. 48, 


} 


| 
Hasrrs, garments; I. ii. 202. 
Harr, peculi quality, nature, 
character; IV. i. 61. 
Hatr-rac’p, half-hearted; I. iii.| 
208. 
Hatr-moon, the name of a room) 
in the tavern; II. iv. 33. 
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Haxr-sworp, close fight; II. iv. 
189. 

“HApPPpy MAN BE HI8 DOLE,” happi- 
ness be his portion; a prover- 
bial expression; II. ii. 81. 

HarpimMent, bravery, bold en- 
counter; I. iii. 101. 

Hare, “flesh of hare was sup- 
posed to generate melancholy”; 
I. ii. 90. 

Hartorry, vixen; III. i. 199. 

HarLotry PLAyers, vagabond (or 
strolling) players; II. iv. 451. 

Harness, armor, armed men; 
Ill. ii. 101. 

Heap, armed force (used quib- 
blingly); I. iii. 284. 

Heap; “made head,” raised an 
armed force; IIL i. 64. 

Heap oF saFety, protection in an 
armed force; IV. iii. 103. 

HearKen’p For, longed for; V. 
iv. 52. 

HEAVENLY-HARNESS'D TEAM, the 
car and horses of Phoebus, the 
sun-god; III. i. 221. 

Hem, an exclamation of encour- 
agement; II. iv. 19. 

Herarp’s coat, tabard, or sleeve- 
less coat, still worn by heralds; 
Via.) os 

Hest, behest, command; II. iii. 
69. 

Hinp, boor; II. iii. 18. 

Hirnerto, to this spot; III. i. 74. 

-Hotp in, restrain themselves; II. 

| i. 88. 

Hoty mer pace, keep pace with 
me; III. i. 49. 

Ho.ty-roop pay, fourteenth of 
September; I. i. 52. 

Home, “to pay home,” «. e. thor- 
oughly, fully; I. iii. 288. 
Homo, “‘homo’ is a common 

} name to all men,” a quotation 


Glossary 
I 
from the Latin grammars of 
the time; II. i. 108. 

Hopes, anticipations; I. ii. 242. 

Horse, horses; II. i. 3. 

Hor in question, earnestly dis- 
cussed; I. i, 34. 

Hove anv cry, a clamor in pur- 
suit of a thief; II. iv. 578. 

Hvmonrovs, capricious; III. i. 234. 

Houmors, caprices; II. iv. 108; 
DT wiv. O13: 

Horziygpurzty, tumultuous; V. i. 
78. 

Hysra; “honey of H.” (so Qq,, 
but Ff. “honey,’ omitting “of 
H.”); three towns of Sicily 
bore this name, and one of 
them was famed for its honey; 
I. ii. 50. 

Hypra, the many-headed serpent 
killed by Hercules; V. iv. 25. 


“Ignis ratuus,” Will o’ the wisp; 
III. iii. 47. 

Icnominy, dishonor (Qq. 1, 2, 3, 
8, Ff. 3, 4, “ignominy,” the rest 
“4gnomy’’); V. iv. 100. 

Immasxk, mask, conceal; I. ii. 207. 

Impawn’p, pledged, left as host- 
age; IV. iii. 108. 

Impeacu, accuse, reproach; I. iii. 
75. 

ImprEssEeD, pressed, compelled to 
fight stoi t: 

InpDENT, indentation; ITI. i. 104. 
Invent, bargain, compound with, 
make an indenture; I. iii. 87. 
INDENTURES TRIPARTITE, triple 
agreement, i. e. “drawn up in 
three corresponding copies”; 

JON 16, fet) 

Inpirecr, wrong, out of the di- 
rect course, wrongful; IV. iii. 
105. 

Inpucrion, beginning; III. i. 2. 
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Insunies, wrongs; V. i. 50. 
INTELLIGENCE, intelligencers, in- 
formers; IV. iii. 98. 
INTEMPERANCE, excesses, want of 
moderation (Ff., “intempera- 
ture”); III. ii. 156. 
Inrenpep, intending to march 


(Collier MS. “intendeth”) ; 
TVip io. 
INTERCHANGEABLY, mutually 


(each person signing all the 
documents); III. i. 81. 

Interest ro, claim to; III. ii. 
98. 

Inrecutar, lawless; I. i. 40. 

Ivem, “a separate article, or par- 
ticular, used in enumeration,” 
originally meant “likewise, 
also”; II. iv. 609. 

Ireration; “damnable iteration,” 
“a wicked trick of repeating 
and applying holy texts” 
(Johnson); I. ii. 105. 


Jacx, frequently used as a term 
of contempt; II. *- 13. 
Jornep-srooL, a sort of folding 
chair; II. iv. 432. 
JourNEy-BATED, exhausted by 
their long march; IV. iii. 26. 
Jumes, agrees; I. ii. 79. 
Justiine, busy; IV. i. 18. 


KenpbAL GREEN, @ woolen cloth 
made at Kendal, Westmore- 
land; II. iv. 254. 

Kerr, dwelt; I. iii. 244. 

Kine Curisren, Christian king 
(Ff., “in Christendome’); II. 
i, 19, 

Knows, 
Vea 


becomes conscious of; 
ili, T4, 


Lacx-srain, empty-headed fel- 
low; II. iii. 19. 
LaG-ENnD, latter end; V. i. 24. 


THE FIRST PART OF 


I = 

Lay By, the words used by high- 
waymen to their victims; 
properly a nautical 
“slacken sail”; I. ii. 43. 


Lrapen, having a leaden sheath; | 


II. iv. 433. 

Leapine, “great 1.” well-known 
generalship; IV. iii. 17. 

Lean, scanty; I. ii. 84. 

LeapinGc-Hovuses, brothels; I. ii. 
11. 

LeasH, three in a string; II. iv. 
LG 

LeaTHERN JERKIN, a garment 
generally worn by tapsters; 
II. iv. 80. 

Leave; “good leave,” full permis- 
sion, I. iii. 20; “give us leave,” 
a courteous form of dismissal, 
TLDS tire: 

Lee, obeisance; II. iv. 441. 

LeEND ME THY HAND, help me; 
II. iv. 2. 

Ler uim, let him go; I. i. 91. 


Ler’sr sii, let’s loose (the grey- 


hound) ; I. iii. 278. 
Lizertine (Capell’s emendation 
of Qq. 1, 2, 3, 4, “a libertie’ ; 


term, — 


Q. 5, &c., “at libertie’; Col- | 


lier MS., “of liberty”); V. ii. 
42. 
Liss, lodges; I. ii. 149. 
Lieve, lief, willingly; IV. ii. 20. 
Licutep, alighted; I. i. 63. 


Lixine; “in some 1.” in good | 


condition; III. iii. 6, 

Ling, rank; III. ii. 85. 

Line, strengthen; LI. iii. 92. 

Linxs, torches carried in the 
streets before lamps were in- 
troduced; ILI. iii. 52. 

Liquorep, mad waterproof; II. 
i. 98. 

List, limit; IV. i. 51. 


Loacrrueaps, blockheads; II. iv. , 


4. 
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Lone-starr; “long-staff sixpenny 
strikers,” fellows who infested 
the roads with long-staffs, and 
knocked men down for six- 
pence; II. i. 84. 

Loox zig, look threateningly; IV. 
i. 58. 

Luccep BEaR, a bear led through 
the streets by a rope tied round 
its head; I. ii. 85. 


Map, madcap, merry; IV. ii. 42. 

“Mam Marian,” a character in 
the Morris Dances, originally 
Robin Hood’s mistress, often 
personated by a man dressed 
as a woman; III. iii. 137. 

Main, a stake at gaming; IV. i. 
AT. 

MaIntTENANCE, Carriage; V. iv. 22. 

Masor, probably wsed for “major 
premiss,” witha play upon 
“major’—=“mayor’; II. iv. 566. 

Masoriry, pre-eminence; III. ii. 
109. 

Make acarnst, oppose; V. i. 103. 

Maxest Tenper oF, hast regard 
for; V. iv. 49. 

Maxe vue, go forward, advance; 
V. iv. 5. 

Matevorent, hostile (an astrol- 
ogical term); I. i. 97. 

Maxr-worms; “mustachio pur- 
ple-hued malt-worms,” 7. ¢. ale- 
topers; those who dip their 
mustachios so deeply and per- 
petually in liquor as to stain 
them purple-red; II. i. 86. 

Mammers, puppets; II. iii. 101. 

Mawnaes, direction; il. iii. 56. 

Manner; “taken with the m.,” 
i. @. taken in the act; a law 
term (caplus cum manuopere) ; 
Il. iv. 360. 

Manninortrer, a place in Essex 
where the ‘“Moralities” were 

KV—11 
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acted; during the fair held 
there an ox was roasted whole; 
II. iv. 517. 

Marx, a coin worth thirteen 
shillings and fourpence; II. i. 
62. 

Marken, heeded, observed; I. ii 
995 

Masrer’p, possessed, owned; V. ii. 
64, 

Masters, “my m.,” .a familiar 
title of courtesy used even te 
inferiors; II. iv. 572. 

Mean, means; I. iii. 261. 

Mepicines, alluding to the com 
mon belief in love-potions; II. 
li. 20. 

“MELANCHOLY As A Cat,” an old 
proverbial expression; I. ii. 85. 

MEMENTO mori, a ring upon the 
stone of which a skull and 
cross-bones were engraved, 
commonly worn as a reminder 
of man’s mortality; III. iii. 37. 

Mercy; “I cry you mercy,” I 
beg your pardon; I. iii. 212. 

Merkin, the old magician of the 
Arthurian legends; III. i. 150. 

Micuer, truant, thief (“mocher, 
a truant; a_ blackberry 
moucher, a boy who plays 
truant to pick blackberries,” 
Akerman’s Glossary of Pro- 
vincial Words); II. iv. 465. 

Mizner; “perfumed like a mil- 
liner”; a man who dealt in 
fancy articles, especially arti- 
cles of personal adornment, 
which he was in the habit of 
constantly perfuming; I. iii. 
36. 

Mincine, affected; III. i. 134. 

Minion, darling, favorite; I. i. 
83. 

Misrrision, misapprehension; I, 
iii. 27. 


Glossary 


Misquore, misinterpret; V. ii. 13. 

Misrreapincs, sins, transgres- 
sions; III. ii. 11. 

Misuse, ill-treatment; I. i. 43. 

Mo, more; IV. iv. 31. 

Moiery, share; III. i. 96. 

Moxrpwarp, mole; III. i. 149. 

Moopy, discontent, angry; I. iii. 
19, 

Moor-pircu, part of the stag- 
nant ditch surrounding Lon- 
don, between Bishopsgate and 
Cripplegate; I. ii. 91. 

More; “the more and less,” high 
and low; IV. iii. 68. 

Movtten, moulting; III. i. 152. 

Movuruen, gaping; I. iii. 97. 

Muppy, dirty, rascally; II. i. 110. 

Mourvat, having common inter- 
ests (Q. 8 “naturall’) ; I. i. 14. 


NATURAL scope, natural tem- 
perament; III. i. 171. 

NEAtT’s TONGUE, ox tongue; II. iy. 
280. 

Neck; “in the n. of that,” im- 
mediately after; IV. iii, 92. 
NEGLECTINGLY, slightingly, care- 

lesslys) I: iii. 52: 

Neruer stocks, stockings; II. iv. 
134, 

NEWGATE FASHION, “as prisoners 
are conveyed to Newgate, 
fastened two and two to- 
gether”; III. iii. 104, 

New Reap’p, trimmed in the 
newest style; I. iii, 34, 

Next, nearest, surest; II. i. 10; 
III. i. 264, 

Nice, precarious; LV. i. 48. 

Norep, well known, familiar; I. 
ii. 208. 

Noruine, not at all; III. i. 133. 

Not-patep, close cropped; II. iv. 
81, 


THE FIRST PART OF 
I 


Os, abbreviation of obolus 
(properly a small Greek coin), 
halfpenny; II. iv. 614. 


OrrerineG, challenging, assailing; 


TVjeslon GOs 


Op Facep, old patched; IV. ii. | 


34. 


Oneyers; “great o.,” probably a | 


jocose term for “great ones” 
(v. Note); II. i. 88. 


Orrmion, self-conceit; III. i. 185; 


public opinion, reputation, III. 
li. 42. 


Opposep, standing opposite, con- | 


fronting; I. i. 9; opposite; III. 
10: 
Ors, sphere; V. i. 17. 


OrveER TA’EN, arrangement made; 


1H si Val 

O, THE FATHER, i. e. by God the 
Father; II. iv. 446. 

Ovcut, owed; III. iii. 152. 


OvrtparE, out-brave, ety s Vien: 


40. 
Outracep, frightened; II. iv. 292. 


Paciriep, appeased; III. iii. 195. 
PaINTED cLoTH, tapestry worked 
or painted with figures and 
scenes, with which the walls of 
rooms were hung; IV. ii. 28. 
Pauisapors, palisades; II. iii. 55. 
Paraaquito, little parrot, term of 
endearment; II. iii. 88. 
Parce1, item; II. iv. 116; small 
part; III. ii. 159. 
Parry, conversation (of looks) ; 
III. i. 204. 
ParMacetI, spermaceti, the sperm 
of the whale; I. iii. 58. 
Parr; “on his p.»” on his behalf; 
(Ff., “in his/behalfe”), I. iii, 
133; share; III. i. 75. 
Participation, “vile Daw 
companions; III. ii. 87. 
Partier; “Dame P.,” the name 


low 
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of the hen in the old story of 
“Reynard the Fox” (cp. Chau- 
cer’s Nonnes Preestes Tale); 
ITI. iii. 60. 
Passaces; “thy p. of life,” the 


actions of thy life; III. ii. 
8. 
Passions, sorrow; II. iy. 439; 


suffering; III. i. 35. 

PatieNcE, composure of mind; I. 
iii. 200. 

Paut’s, St. Paul’s Cathedral; “a 
constant place of resort for 
business and amusement’; II. 
iv. 599. 

Pracu, betray you, turn King’s 
evidence; II. ii. 48, 

Peremptory, bold, unawed; I. iii. 
17. 

Persona, in person; IV. iii. 88. 

Pick-THANKs, officious parasites; 
III. ii. 25. 

Pierce, with play on Percy (prob- 
ably pronounced perce); V. iii. 
58. 

Pincy, vex, torment; I. iii. 229, 

Pismines, ants; I. iii. 240. 

Pray orr, toss off at a draught; 
II. iv. 20. ' 

Point, head of the saddle; II. 
i. 7. 

PomcarNeET, Pomegranate, the 
name of a room in the tavern; 
Il. iv. 45. 

Porinsay, parrot; I. iii. 50. 

Possess’p, informed; IV. i. 40. 

Possrssion, the possessor;- III. ii. 
43. 

Post, messenger; I. i. 37. 

Pou.rer, pouterer; II. iv. 500. 

Pouncet-sox, a small smelling 
box perforated with holes for 
musk or other perfumes; I. 
ii. 38. 

Powonrer, salt; V. iv. 112. 

Power, army, force; I. i. 22. 
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PRECEDENT, sample; II. iv. 40. 
PREDICAMENT, condition, cate- 
gory; I. iii. 168. 
PresENTLY, immediately; II. i. 67. 
Prorirep, skilled, attained to 
great proficiency; III. i. 166. 
PROLOGUE TO AN EGG AND BUTTER, 
grace before an ordinary sort 
of breakfast; I. ii. 24. 

Prosperous uorr, hope of pros- 
pering; III. i. 2. 

Protest, a word used of petty 
and affected oaths; III. i. 260. 

Prone, applied to birds, to trim; 
to pick out damaged feathers 
and arrange the plumage with 
the bill; I. i. 98. 

PouxKeE-stockIneG, (probably) dark- 
colored stocking; II. iv. 81. 

Pourcuase, gain, plunder (Ff., 
“nurpose”’); II. i. 106. 

Pusu; “stand the p. of,” expose 
himself to; III. ii. 66. 


Quatity, party; IV. iii. 36. 

Question, doubt, misgiving; IV. 
i. 68. 

QuippiTIEs, equivocations; I. ii. 
54, 

Quixt, a quilted coverlet; IY. ii. 
58. 

Quirs, sharp jests; I. ii. 54. 

Qurrt, acquit, excuse; ITI. ii. 19. 


Raspit-sucker, sucking rabbit; 
II. iv. 489. 

RampincG, rampant, rearing to 
spring; the heraldic term; III. 
1 153; 

Rare, excellent, used perhaps 
quibblingly; I. ii. 74, 

Rasw, quick, easily excited; III. 
ely a 

Rarep, chid, scolded; IV. iii. 99. 

Rated, reckoned upon, relied 
upon; IV. iv. 17. 
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r 
Razzs, roots, (?) packages, bales; 


Li. 26:; 

Reap; “hath r. to me,” 
me; III. i. 46, 

Reasons, with a play upon 
“raisins”; II. iv. 273. 

REBUKE, chastisement; V. i. 111, 

ReED-BREAST TEACHER, teacher of 
music to birds; III. i. 264, 

Recarp, opinion; IV. iii. 57. 

REMEMBER you, remind you; V. 
i. 32. 

REpRIsAL, prize; IV. i. 118. 

Reproor, confutation, refutation; 
I, ii. 220, III. ii. 23; angry re- 
torts; III. i. 175. 

Respect, attention; IV. iii. 31. 

Retires, retreats; II. iii. 58. 

REVENGEMENT, revenge; III. ii. 7. 

Reversion, hope of future pos- 
session; IV. i. 53. 

Ricu, fertile; III. i. 105. 

Rrvo, a common exclamation of 
topers; II. iv. 128. 

Roan, roan-colored horse; II. iii. 
77. 

RounpDLy, ROUNDLY, 
plainly; I. ii. 25. 
Royar, a quibbling allusion to 
the “royal” coin (—10 shil- 
lings; a “noble’=6s. 8d.); II. 

LVaoooe 

Rvs THE ELBow, (in token of en- 
joyment) ; V. i. 77. 

Rupvery, “by thy violent con- 
duct”; III. ii. 32. 


instructed 


speak out 


Sacx, Spanish and Canary wines; 
I. ii. 3 

Sack anp sucar, alluding to the 
then custom of putting sugar 
into wines; I. ii. 130. 

Saint Nicwowas’ cierxs, thieves, 
highwaymen (? due to a confu- 
sion of (1) Saint Nicholas, the 
patron saint of scholars, and 


THE FIRST PART OF) 


(2) the familiar use of “Old 
Nick”) ; II. i. 69. 

SALAMANDER, an animal Me: | 
to be able to live in fire; IIT., 
iii. 57. 

Satt-rerer, niter; I. iii. 60. 

Satvarion; “upon their s.,” i. e. 
by their hopes of salvation | 
(Ff., “confidence”’); II. iv. 10.) 

SarcenET, a thin kind of silk, | 
originally made by the Sara-|} 
cens, whence its name; here 
used contemptuously for soft, 
delicate; III. i. 256. 

Scanpatizep, disgraced (Ff. 2, 
3, 4, “so scandalized’”’); I.. iii 
154. 

Scor anp Lot, taxes; V. iv. 1165. 

SEat, estates; V. i. 45. 

SELpom, rarely seen; III. ii. 58. 

SEMBLABLY, similarly; V. iii. 21. | 

Servant, used adj ectively, sub- 
ject; I. iii. 19. 

Service, action; III. ii. 5. 

Ser a Marcu, made an appoint- | 
ment; in thieves’ slang, 
“planned a robbery” (Ff. | 
“apatch”) ; I. ii. 124. 

Set orr; “s. o. his head,” “taken | 
from his account”; V. i. 88. | 

Serrer, the one who set the 
match; II. ii. 55. | 

Seven srars, the Pleiades; I. ii. 
17. 

SHattow, silly, stupid; II. iii, 
18. 

SHAPE OF LIKELIHOOD, prob- 
ability; I. i. 58. | 

“SHELTER, SHELTER,” conceal. 
yourself quickly; IT. ii. 1. 

SHoT-FREE, scOt-free, free from 
charge; with play upon the 
word; V. iii. 30, | 

Soon HERRING, a herring that 
has cast its roe; II. iv. 149. 

SimiLes, comparisons (Qq. 1-4 
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and F. 1, “smiles’); 1. ii. 92. 
Sinew, strength; IV. iv. 17. 
Sink or swim, “an old English 

proverbial expression implying 

to run the chance of success 

or failure”; I. iii. 194, 
Sirraw, generally used to an in- 

ferior; here an instance of un- 

becoming familiarity; I. ii. 206. 
SxiLi, wisdom, good policy; I. ii. 

247, 


SKIMBLE-SKAMBLE, Wild, con- 
fused; IIT. i. 154, 

Sxippine, flighty, thoughtless; 
III. ii. 60. 


SLovENty, battle-stained; I. iii. 
44, 

Smue, trim, smooth; III. i. 102. 

Sneax-cup, (probably) one who 
sneaks from hist cup; III. iii. 
104. ge 

Synurr; “took it in snuff,” a. e. 
took it as an offense; with a 
play upon “snuff in the ordi- 
nary sense; I. iii, 41. 

So, howsoever; IV. i. 11. 

Soremniry, awful grandeur, dig- 
nity; ILI. ii. 59. 

Sooruers, flatterers; IV. i. 7. 

Sousep Gurnet, a fish pickled in 
vinegar, a term of contempt; 
Veet. 

SpanrsH-poucH, evidently a con- 
temptuous term = drunkard; 
Il. iv. 83. 

Sprep; “be your s.,” stand you in 
good stead; ITI. i. 190. 

Spire, vexation; III. i. 192. 

Spieen, waywardness; II. iii. 87. 

Spoiz, ruin, corruption; III. iii. 
13. 

Sauier, square (Q. 8, “squaire” ; 
Ff. 3, 4, “square”; the rest 
“squire’); I. ii. 13. 

Sauire; “s. of the night’s body,” 
a play upon “squire of the 


Glossary 

I 
body,” i. e. attendant upon a 
knight; I. ii. 28. 

Srarn’p, soiled, bespattered (F. 
1, “strained’); I. i. 64, 

STANDING-TUCK, rapier set on 
end; II. iv. 283. 

Srart; “s. of spleen,” impulse 
of caprice; III. ii. 125. 

STARTING-HOLE, subterfuge, eva- 
sion; II. iv. 301. 

Srarve, to starve (Ff. “starw’a’’) ; 
I. iii. 159. 

STARVELING, a starved, lean per- 
son; 11.4. 78. 

Starvine, longing; V. i. 81. 

State, chair of state, throne; II. 
iy. 432. 

Sreat, steal yourselves away; III. 
i. 93. 

Srocx-risH, dried cod; 
281. 

Stomacu, appetite; II. iii. 

Srrarr, strict; LV. iii. 79. 

Strappapo; “the strappado is 
when a person is drawn up 
to his height, and then sud- 
denly to let him fall half way 
with a jerk, which not only 
breaketh his arms to pieces, 
but also shaketh all his joints 
out of joint, which punishment 
is better to be hanged, than for 
a man to undergo” (Randle 
Holme, in his Academy of 
Arms and Blazon); II. iv. 
271. 

SrrenctH, strong words, terms; 
T. iii. 25. 

Srronps, strands; I. i. 4. 

Struck FOWL, wounded fowl; IV. 

Sugpornation; “murderous  s.,” 
procuring murder by under- 
hand means; I. iii. 163. 

SuppENLy, very soon; I. iii. 294. 

“SUE His LIvERY,” to lay legal 


WG ote 


48. 
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claim to his estates, a law 
term; IV. iii. 62. 

Surrerances, sufferings; V. i. 51. 

Succestion, temptation; IV. iii. 
51. 

Surrs, used with a quibbling al- 
lusion to the fact that the 
clothes of the criminal be- 
longed to the hangman; I. ii. 
82. 

SuLLEN, dark; I. ii. 235. 

SumMMER-HOUsE, pleasant retreat, 
country-house; III. i. 164. 

SunpDaAY-cITIZENS, citizens in their 
“Sunday best”; III. i. 261. 

Surpty, reinforcements; IV. iii. 3. 

“Surron Co’FriL,” a contraction 
of Sutton Coldfield, a town 
twenty-four miles from Coven- 
try (Q. 2, “Sutton cophill’; 
Ff. and Qq. 5, 6, 8, “Sut- 
ton-cop-hill”; TV. ii. 3. 

SwaTHLING cLorHeEs, swaddling 
clothes (Q. 1, 2, 3, “swathling” ; 
the rest, “swathing”); III. ii. 
112. 

Sworpd-AND-BUCKLER, the distinct- 
ive weapons of serving men and 
riotous fellows; I. iii. 230. 


Tarreta, a glossy silken stuff; 
Joanie 2. 

Take IT, swear; II. iv. 10. 

TAKE ME wITH you, tell me what 
you mean; II. iv. 526. 

Tat, strong, able; I. iii. 62. 

TatLow-catcu —“tallow-ketch,” 4, 
e. a tallow-tub, or perhaps “tal- 
low-keech” (Steeven’s conject- 
ure), 7. é€. a round lump of fat 
rolled up by the butcher to 
be carried to the chandler; II. 
iv. 262. 

Tancet, shield; II. iv. 232. 

Tarry, remain, stay; I. ii. 

Tasx’p, taxed; IV. iii. 92. 
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Tasxine, challenge (Q. 1, “task- 
ing’; the rest, “talking”); V. 
ii. 51. 

Task ME, test me; IV. i. 9. 


Tasre, test, try the temper (Q. | 
1, “tast”; the} 


Q, “tastes (Q: 
rest, “take’); IV. i. 119. 

Temper, disposition, 
ment; III. i. 170. 

Tencu; “stung like a t.”; pos- 
sibly there is an allusion to the 
old belief that fishes were sup- 
posed to be infested with fleas: 
or perhaps the simile is in- 
tentionally meaningless; II. i. 
1iCe 


maiz, word (Ff. and Qq. 7, 8. | 


“dreame”; Qq. 5, 6, “deame’) ; 
IV. i. 85. 
TeERMAGANT, an imaginary god of 


the Mahomedans, represented | 


as a most violent character in 


the old Miracle-plays and Mor- | 


alities; V. iv. 114. 
Tuererore, for that purpose; I. 
i. 30. 


tempera- | 


Tuick-Eyep, dull-eyed; II. iii, 53. 


Tuer, used as a term of 
dearment; III. i. 238. 
TICKLE-BRAIN, some 
strong liquor; II. iv. 452. 
Tinkers, proverbial tipplers 
gamblers; II. iv. 22. 
TOASTS-AND-BUTTER, effeminate 
fellows, Cockneys; IV. ii. 23. 
Tonoue; “the tongue,” 7. e. the 
English language; III. i. 125. 
Torrtes, throws down; III. i. 32. 


and 


kind of. 


en- | 


Toss, “to toss upon a pike”; IV. 


ii. 76. 
Toucu, toucligtone, by which 
gold was teSted; IV. iv. 10. 
Trace, track, follow; IIL. i. 48. 
TRADE-FALLEN, fallen out of serv- 
ice;-IV. ii. 33, 
Train, allure, entice; V. ii. 21. 
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TraNQuliLuity, people who live at 
ease (Collier MS. “san- 
guinity”); II. i, 87. 

TRANSFORMATION, change of ap- 
pearance; I. i, 44. 

Treasures; “my t.,” « e. tokens 
of love due to me from you; 
II. iii. 52. 

Trencu, turn into another chan- 
nel; Iil. i. 112. 

TRENCHING, entrenching, making 
furrows; I. i. 7. 

Trick, peculiarity; II. iv. 460. 

Trim, ornamental dress, gallant 
array; IV. i. 113. 

TristFuL, sorrowful (Qq., Ff. 
“trustful”; Rowe’s correction) ; 
II. iv. 447. 

Triumen, public festivity; III. 
iii. 50. ont 

Trosans, cant name for thieves; 
DT. 13:79: 

True, honest; I. ii. 127. 
Trumpet, trumpeter; “ play the 
t.,” act the herald; V. i. 4. 
“TurK Grecory”; Pope Gregory 

VII; V. iii. 47. 

Turn’p, being shaped in the turn~ 
ing-lathe; ILI. i. 131. - 

Twetve-scoreE, twelve score yards 
(in the phraseology of arch- 
ery); II. iv. 623. 


UNpeER-SKINKER, under tapster; 
HT. iv. 28. 

Uneven, embarrassing; I. i. 50. 

UNHANDSOME, indecent; I. iii. 44. 

Unsointep, disjointed, incoher- 
ent; I. iii. 65. 

Unsust, dishonest; IV. ii. 31. 

Unminnep, unregarded; IV. iii. 
58. 

Unsortep, ill-chosen; II. iii. 14. 

Unsreaprast, unsteady; I. iii. 
193. 


Glossary 
I 

Unravont, ill-mannered; I. iii, 
43, 

UnwasHep; “with u. hands,” 
without waiting to wash your 
hands, immediately; III. iii. 
216. 

Unyoxep, uncurbed, reckless; I. 
ii, 227. 

Up, up in arms; III. ii. 120. 


Va.ovep, being considered; III. ii. 
aly 

VassaL, servile; III. ii, 124, 

Vasty, vast; III. i. 53. 

VELVET-GUARDs, trimmings of vel- 
vet; hence, the wearers of such 
finery; III. i. 261. 

Virtur, valor; II. iv. 137. 

Vizarps, visors, masks; I. ii. 147. 


Waitinec; “w. in the court,” i. e. 
“dancing attendance in the 
hope of preferment”; I. ii. 80. 

Wake, waking; III. i. 219. 

Want; “his present w.,” the 
present want of him; IV. i. 
44. 

Wanton, soft, luxurious; III. i. 
214, 

Warp, posture when on guard; 
II. iv. 224. 

Warps, guards in fencing, pos- 
tures: of defense; 12 ii; 218; 

Warm, ease-loving; IV. ii. 20. 

Waspr-stunc, (so Q. 1; Qq. and 
Ff., “wasp-tongue”’ or “wasp- 
tongued”) irritable as though 
stung by a wasp; I. ili. 236. 

Warenrine, drinking; II. iv. 19. 

Wear, carry, bear (Ff., “wore’’) 
I. iii, 162. 

We tt, rightly; TV. iii. 94. 

WELL-BESEEMING, well becoming; 
I. i. 14, 

WELL-RESPECTED, ruled by reason- 
able considerations; IV. iii. 10. 
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Wuart! an exclamation of wap 
tience; II. i. 3. 

Wuerevuron, wherefore; IV. iii. 
42, 

Wuicu, who; III. i. 46. 

Witp or Kent, weald of K.; II. 
i. 61. 

Wittrut-BLaME, willfully blam- 
able; III. i. 177. 

Winp, turn in this or that di- 
rection; IV. i. 109. 

Wircn, bewitch; IV. i. 110. 

Wirnat, with; II. iv. 590, 


KING HENRY I 


Worsuir, honor, homage; III. ii.) 
151. | 
WRUNG IN THE WITHERS, presse 
in the shoulders; II. i. 7. | 


Yepwarp, a familiar corruption 
of Edward, still used in somes 
counties; I. ii. 154. 

Yer, even now; I. iii. 77. 

Younxer, greenhorn; III. iii. 98.) 


Zar, earnestness; IV. iii. 63. | 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 


By Emma D. Sanrorp 


GENERAL 


1. Considered chronologically, assign the relation of 
King Henry IV to Shakespeare’s other historical plays. 

2. Give year when written and reasons for authenticity 
of this date. 

3. Give sources and mention some inconsistencies of the 
play. What was the duration of time of the whole ac- 
tion? 

4, Give explanation of the confusion of the characters 
Oldcastle and Falstaff. 


ACT I 


5. In the opening lines of the play, to what past and 
future expeditions does the King allude? 

6. What confusion does Shakespeare make in regard to 
the character Mortimer? 

7. What speech of the King’s reveals his disappointment 
in the valor of his son Henry? 

8. What incident, after Hotspur’s victory in Scotland, 
led to the rebellion of the Percys? 

9. What expressions does Falstaff employ to indicate ex- 
treme melancholy? What are some of his plays upon 
words, 2. ¢., puns? 

10. What is the significance of “latter spring” and “‘All- 
hallown summer,” as applied to Falstaff? 

11. Define the relations of Prince Henry and Falstaff 
is indicated by their meeting in the Prince’s apartments. 

12. What is the meaning of the Prince’s words, “I'll so 
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offend, to make offense a skill”? How do they reveal his: 
temperament? 

13. What is the purpose of the plot as outlined at the 
close of scene 11? 

14. In scene iii, define the changed relationship between 
the King and the Percys. What does this portend? De- 
scribe the plot proposed by Worcester. 


ACT II 


15. Why is scene iii opened by the reading of a letter? 
Who is the probable writer of this letter, and why is 1 
made anonymous? 

16. What state of mind is indicated by Hotspur’s re 
joinder, “What, ho!” to his wife’s entreaties? Was Lady 
Percy merely inquisitive, or, solicitous for her husband’s; 
welfare? | 

17. What speech, in scene iv, reveals the Prince’s opi 
ion of Hotspur and of fighting in general? 

18. Why does Falstaff tell such an inconsistent story 
about the robbery (scene iv)? | 

19. Explain the play on the words “nobleman” anti 

“royal man.” 

20. What light is thrown on Prince Henry’s filial re- 

spect, by means of the imaginary dialogue in scene iv? 


ACT It | 


21. What proofs does Glendower put forth concerning) 
his magic power? Why does Hotspur discredit his claims?) 
22. What is the division of land made as spoil of the 
intended battle of Shrewsbury? What does the subsequent. 
altercation indicate? | 
23. In what respect do the respective farewells of Morti- 
mer and Hotspur with their wives, have a bearing on their) | 
future conduct? ‘be | 
24, How does the King reveal a guilty conscience, in the 
opening lines of scene ii? What effect does his praise of 
Hotspur’s bravery have upon Prince Henry? | 
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25. By what important move, does the King put the 
young Prince to the test? 

26. How does Falstaff take advantage of a jest to re- 
fute his charge of robbery? 

27. Describe the changed pursuits of Prince Henry and 
Falstaff at the close of scene iv. 


ACT IV 


28. Contrast the opinions of Hotspur and Douglas as to 
the significance of the loss of the support of Hotspur’s 
father. 

29. Comment upon Hotspur’s outburst against Prince 
Henry, in view of the latter’s former and subsequent con- 
duct. 

30. What are the prophetic lines concerning the ultimate 
defeat of the rebels at Shrewsbury ? 

31. Of what sort of men is Falstaff’s regiment com- 
posed? Note the last two lines of his speech (scene i1) ; 

_ how do they reveal his whole character? 

32. Which ones of the rebels are in favor of delaying 

battle and why? 

33. What is the nature of the King’s overtures as’ pre- 

sented by Blunt? 

34. What are Hotspur’s reasons for rebellion as given in 

his reply to Blunt? 

35. In York’s comment upon Glendower’s absence from 

battle, note his allusion to the latter’s belief in the super- 
natural, as previously explained. 


ACT V 


36. What were the atmospheric conditions on the morn- 
ing of the battle of Shrewsbury? 
| 37. Explain the King’s words, “old limbs.” 
$8. What accusation of treachery does Worcester make 
_against the King? 
39. What is implied by Worcester in his comparison of 
the King to “the cuckoo’s bird”? 
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40. Compare Prince Henry’s challenge against Hotspu2 
with the latter’s fiery denunciation of the former. 

41. Is the King’s apparent friendliness an indication o4 
sincerity, cowardice or treachery? 

42. How does Falstaff regard honor? 

43. What does Worcester propose to Vernon upon theil 
return from their interview with the King? What is hij 
purpose? 

44, What is the interpretation to be placed on Hot; 
spur’s mood immediately preceding the battle? 

45. By whom is Blunt slain? Whom does Douglas take 
him to be? 

46. What trick did the King use to ensure his persona 
safety in battle? 

47. Who was “Turk Gregory”? Why does Falsta 
make use of this comparison? 

48. Pick out Falstaff’s jest in the heat of battle. 

49. Prior to the battle, what has been the intercoursé¢ 
between Princes Henry and John, as implied by Prince 
Henry’s remarks (scene iv)? | 

50. Who rescues the King from Douglas and why? 

51. What is the outcome of the duel between Hotspur 
and Prince Henry? 

52. What is the meaning of “but thought’s the slave of 
life,” ete.? 

53. Comment on Falstaff’s counterfeit of death and his 
remarks upon life and death. Was he unnecessarily vl 
gar, even for Falstaff? 

54. What does Falstaff mean by “If I do grow great 
Pll grow less”? Does his sudden resolution make amendé 
for his perfidy and is it consistent? 

55. What is the dramatic use of the battle of Shrews- 
bury? 

56. Is the flight of Douglas intended as a satire upon 
the valor of the Scotch? he 

57. What encounters next demand the arms of the eal | 
and his sons? 

58. What are the most prominent characteristics of 
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Henry IV, Prince Henry, Hotspur, Glendower, Douglas, 
Mortimer and Falstaff? How does the battle of Shrews- 
bury serve to illustrate them? 

59. Is the sudden conversion of Prince Henry a natural 
transition of the boy into a man or, does Shakespeare cre- 
ate this reformation by way of a spectacular production? 
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